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THE NEW INDIA BILL. 


HE new India Bill is an astonishing proof of the inepti- 
tude of its authors. Obviously constructed for the pur- 
of humouring prejudice and courting popularity, it has 
neither deluded, nor flattered, nor bribed any portion of the 
community. Mr. Disraett could not state the provisions of 
the measure, in his most solemn tones, without provoking in- 
voluntary laughter from a House not unfavourably predis- 
The checks, and balances, and minute contrivances 
of the project—the three constituencies for electing a single 
body, under nine or ten different conditions of eligibility— 
the rules which would in almost every instance exclude the 
most desirable candidate—the unconstitutional submission to 
Parliamentary approval of the Crown’s nominations—all 
these proposed enactments struck the House of Commons, not 
as mischievous arrangements, but as strange efforts of theore- 
tical and misplaced ingenuity. The crowning demerit of 
the scheme is, not that it is intrinsically foolish, so much 
as that it cannot possibly be passed into a law. The won- 
derful apportionment of five places in the Council among 
the nominees of five city constituencies is one of those 
blunders which are seldom committed but under the influ- 
ence of an unfounded contempt for public opinion. The 
assumption that the ten-pound householders could be 
bribed by so flagrant a delusion would never have occurred 
to a simple-minded enthusiast in the cause of popular suffrage. 
Lord ELLeNBorovGH, in his haughty indifference to the voice 
of the multitude, seems to have looked about for an adviser 
who might teach him how to obviate clamour and opposition. 
It would have been difficult to find a more dangerous 
counsellor than the Government leader in the House of Com- 
mons ; for Mr. Disraevi has never shared in the feelings or 
passions which actuate the great constituencies, although he 
may have studied them for party objects from his own pecu- 
liar point of view. Manchester and London may desire power 
and influence, but in the first instance they demand ostensible 
respect. The flatterer who offers to ten-pound householders 
the nomination to highly paid executive offices, naturally 
finds that a concession so anomalous is resented as an insult. 
It would be useless to dwell on the detailed provisions of 
the Bill. All critics have pointed out, with unanimous accu- 
tacy of judgment, defects and errors which it is impossible to 
overlook. The separate qualifications of the nominated mem- 
bers would produce an effect precisely similar to the old Col- 
lege limitations by which every Fellow must belong to a dif- 
ferent county. The ablest Indian statesmen would be ex- 
cluded from the Council, because there might chance to be no 
present vacancy in Bengal or in the North-West Provinces ; 
While resident Englishmen who might have shown unequalled 
aptitude for the office would, in all cases, be ineligible. The 
constituency of the second batch of members is unwieldy and 
anomalous, though its demerits are thrown into the shade 
the provision for the Glasgow and Belfast dispensers of 
Patronage. It has been justly remarked that, although 
merchants and manufacturers may be interested in the pros- 
Perity of India, the majorities who would return the Coun- 
ors have no relation whatever to the interests which 

¥ are to control by their voices. Salary and patronage 
Would be justly considered the prominent characteristics of 
4 post which would become the reward, at one time, of asuc- 


demagogue, at another, of some master of the arts of 

Corruption. 
Pine the astonishment occasioned by Mr. Disraeu’s exposi- 
of his complicated contrivances, the House of 


~ ag Searcely observed that the whole arrangement 
on Its component parts, a glaring imposture. When 
uncil is, with infinite pains, extracted from the various 


im employed in its constitution, it will possess no 


The Minister will begin all affairs—the Minister will con- 
clude them ; and his official assessors will sit by his side as 
often as he may think fit to summon them to acquiesce in 
his decisions. It is for this important purpose that common 
sense has been forgotten, and all constitutional principles set 
at defiance. The President will, as under Lord PALMeErstTon’s 
Bill, be practically absolute, although he may in some 
instances shelter himself under the opinion of his subor- 
dinate and irresponsible colleagues. Lord ELLENBorovGH 
and Mr. DisraELt may probably have agreed in their 
desire to remove all effective control from the Parliamentary 
Minister; but it was unnecessary to construct an elaborate 
machine, if the work was to be done by another agency. 
The opponents of the present Government, and the sup- 
porters of their predecessors, enjoy an easy triumph. 
The authors of the previous India Bill find that their princi- 
ple is adopted by their adversaries, while the details of the 
new measure contrast unfavourably with the simpler pro- 
visions for which they offer a substitute. Yet the advantage 
which may accrue to a party is obtained at the public cost. 
Notwithstanding the large majority in the early part of the 
session, in favour of immediate legislation, a considerable por- 
tion of the House was disposed to receive with attention the 
unanimous protest offered by all those who were best ac- 
quainted with Indian affairs. The division on Mr. Barrno’s 
motion represented the utmost depression of the party which 
defended the interests of India. There was no reason to doubt 
that, in the further stages of the Bill, considerable modi- 
fications would be introduced ; and the aid of the Opposition 
in a resistance to the Government measure naturally formed 
an element in the calculation. The production of an unte- 
nable alternative Bill materially diminishes the prospect of 
obtaining adequate security. Mr. Disraett and his col- 
leagues have lost the pass which they endeavoured to defend ; 
and it is immaterial that their blundering manceuvres 
may have been simply the result of incapacity. 

The mode in which the great Indian question has been 
taken up does little credit to Parliament or to the leaders 
of contending parties. Lord Patmerston saw that there 
was an opportunity of increasing the power and patronage 
of Government by a profitable deference to an ill-informed 
popular clamour. It was not the first time that religious 
agitators had been conciliated by a sacrifice of public inte- 
rests, and if the Hindoo and Mussulman population had the 
fate of the Empire in their hands, they had no votes to give 
to Ministerial candidates at elections. The cry for prosely- 
tism and intolerance, and the demand for the establishment of 
a dominant caste, suggested a measure which professedly intro- 
duced no change into the Indian administration. Lord 
PALMERSTON could have no prejudice in favour of missionary 
efforts, or of the Calcutta claim to supremacy over the natives ; 
but he saw that the agitation might be turned to party pur- 
poses, and he probably hoped that a measure, not intended 
to do good, might effect uo practical or immediate harm. 
His policy was not Indian, Imperial, or patriotic, but in a 
certain sense it was skilful; and but for an unexpected 
combination of causes, it would have been rewarded by Par- 
liamentary success. The Minister would probably have con- 
trived even to secure to himself the credit of any amend- 
ments which he might have been forced to adopt ; and though 
statesmen might have been dissatisfied, the abolition of the 
double Government would have commanded popular ap- 
plause. 

Lord ELLENBoROUGH’s conduct is more inexcusable, inas- 
much as the recent agitation can have impressed him only 
with feelings of repugnance and contempt. He knew that 
the late Government was countenancing the ignorant fana- 
ticism which he had himself invariably deprecated, nor could 
any man be more deeply convinced of the unfitness of the 


nt function except the dispensation of patronage. 


House of Commons to control the administration of India. 
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Notwithstanding his personal differences with the Court of | 
Directors, the ex-Governor-General appreciated the system 
which has protected India from the influence of English 
party politics. It was in the power of the present Ministry 
to introduce a temperate measure in the place of Lord 
PALMERSTON’s sweeping revolution; but the new Bill, with 
its dependent Council, shares the defects of the rival project, | 
while it monopolizes the fatal characteristic of hopeless im- 
practicability. The machinery may probably be attributed 
to Mr. Disraew’s ingenuity, but the blame of adopting an 
erroneous principle falls most heavily on the President of the 
Board of Control. 


MR. BRIGHT’S LETTER TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


HE Anti-Corn-law League did good service to the 
country, and, above all, to the class which was so mis- 
guided as to uphold the Corn-laws. The squires may, 
perhaps, thank the objects of their implacable detestation for 
having come safely through 1848. Mr. Brieur and Mr. 
CoBpeN are men who have performed a great work in their day, 
and it is a pity they do not feel this more strongly ; it might 
save them from exhibiting a certain bitterness and restless- 
ness which belong more properly to foiled ambition and a 
wasted life. But the League had its evils, and has left some 
bad effects on the characters of all who were engaged in it, 
and especially on those of its principal leaders. The unjust 
legislation against which it was directed, being so decidedly 
of a class description, the contest inevitably took the shape of 
a sort of civil war between classes, without effusion of blood on 
either side, but with abundant effusion of venom upon 
both sides. The whole thing is over now, and ought to be 
forgotten by all practical men; but Mr. Bricur and Mr. 
CoBpEN cannot get out of their heads their former position 
as leaders of one of the belligerent classes. They have not 
elasticity of mind enough to go beyond the old shop, and 
transfer their sphere of interest from Manchester to the 
nation. Their souls, like those of Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim, are still in the campaigns of former days, and they 
are perpetually besieging an imaginary Namur. Whatever 
it be that is under discussion—the defences of the country, 
or what not—they have an incorrigible propensity to turn 
it into a class question, and make themselves the leaders of 
the aggrieved class. In spite of the sharp lesson they had 
last election, they cannot learn to merge the Leaguer in the 
Englishman, and take a more comprehensive and genial view 
of their country than belonged to professional agitators on 
a single economical question, We do not say that it is easy 
for them, or for other men, to put the past fairly behind 
them, and bring a fresh mind toa fresh position. On the 
contrary, it is very difficult. But those who cannot do this 
are not great men. 
The poor “ unemployed” of Birmingham, in their despair 
at the hardness of the times, desire Mr. Bricut to assist 
them by promoting a gigantic scheme of free emigration. 
In his reply, Mr. Bricur points clearly enough to the real 
causes of the present distress—* the unfavourable condition of 
the markets of the United States and of the Continent of 
Europe”—in other words, the recent profligate conduct of 
that trading class of which he is himself a representative, 
and on the prudence and honesty of which the condition of 
their workmen so materially depends. If the “ unemployed” 
of Birmingham were to emigrate to New York, they would 
find there another multitude of “unemployed” thrown out of 
work and subsistence for a time by the same causes which are 
operating here; and the proper advice to be given to them 
here is the same that was given to therm there—to wait 
patiently and quietly for the return (which cannot be dis- 
tant) of better days—charity endeavouring to relieve their 
sufferings in the mean time. But Mr, Bricut cannot forego 
the opportunity of proposing a class League, and putting 
himself forward as the head of it. After giving the true 
explanation of the disease, he proceeds to “ confess” that he 
can see no remedy for it but a league to compel a reduction 
of the expenses of Government, and regrets his inability to 
go down to Birmingham and spout and agitate for the pur- 
pose. Every man, he says, who is not prepared to take part in 
this League, should at once, as the only alternative, emigrate 
beyond the reach of English expenditure and taxation. 
There is no help for it but a general exodus from this Egypt. 
Ages of ever-deepening pauperism are the assured prospect 
of those who remain behind. Such is the fulfilment of all 


happiness from which the working classes were excluded 
the barrier of Protection. Mr. Bricut, expenditure being 
his grievance, judiciously gives the go-by to the proposal of 
the memorialists—which we apprehend to be of the essence of 
their prayer—that the emigration shall be at the expense of 


| those who remain behind. 


The increased expenditure of which Mr. Bricut complai 
so far as it is permanent, comes principally under the head 
of the Civil Estimates, and especially under the items of 
Education and Justice. Education speaks for itself to g 
Manchester man. The increase under the head of Justicg 
represents in reality a great saving to the community of the 
costs of litigation, as well as an extension of justice to ] 
classes to whom it was before practically denied. Our 
burdens, of course, have been recently aggravated by a war, 
as to the propriety of which, and of the outlay necessary to 
bring it to a victorious issue, Mr. Bricur has pretty well 
taken the opinion of the country, and found that it is not on 
his side. Great expense has also been incurred, independently 
of the ordinary expenses of war, in restoring the efiicie 
of the national defences, about which Mr. Bricur holds 
peculiar opinions, which again are not shared by the body of 
the people, and which, not being shared by the body of the 
people, practically exclude the man who holds them from 
becoming a Minister of State. Mr. Bricut appeals to the 
low Estimates of the Duke of WettinGTon’s Government, 
but he forgets that the Duke of WELLINGTON was driven to 
reduce the defences against his own convictions, and that 
perhaps the only words of extreme emotion which ever 
proceeded from him in his public life were an impassioned 
warning to the nation on the danger to which its 
unwise parsimony had left it exposed. And when 
Mr. Bricur draws a striking contrast between the 
amount of taxes raised on the people of this country, and 
the amount raised on an equal population in the United 
States, he withholds from the minds of an uninformed audi- 
ence the fact that twenty-six millions of the difference is 
interest on the National Debt. We should agree with him 
in condemning the objects for which the greater part of that 
debt was contracted, and he would probably agree with usin 
holding that it cannot now be repudiated—though the poli- 
tical changes which he desires would not improbably lead 
within a short period to that result. But whatever his 
opinion on that point may be, he cannot be acquitted of 
great recklessness in ignoring this part of the case when he 
is endeavouring to excite large classes of the people to the 
bitterest feelings—feelings which, if inflamed to a certain 
pitch, would end in civil war—against what he would have 
them believe is wilful extravagance on the part of the 
Government of the nation. We could hardly expect him to 
set the disadvantages of his model country against its advan- 
tages, and to tell his correspondents that America is an abyssof 
political jobbery and corruption, and that though the Federal 
taxation may be light, New York is at once one of the most 
heavily taxed, and one of the worst administered municipalities 
in the world. Much less could we expect him to dwell on 
those portions of the peculiar heritage of an Englishman 
which are not to be estimated in money, and to which even 
the “ horny hands and fustian jackets” are not quite so in 
different as politicians of his school are apt to assume. 

Let Mr. Bricur do all he can to reduce expenditure 
with safety to the country, and we shall thank him 
But we object to his using, for the purpose of 
venomous class agitation, an object which is common to 
all classes, and equally desired by all. The weight of 
taxation rests mainly on the rich. They alone pay Income 
and Succession taxes ; and it is on articles of their consump 
tion that the great bulk of the indirect taxation is ras 

Mr. Bricut, in spite of his peculiar political attitude, lives 
familiarly among them, and he knows full well that they 
love money, and therefore desire economy, as much as 
does, and that a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
really diminish the national burdens would secure a long 
life to any Ministry to which he might belong. 
certain number of the aristocracy and a few NapiEM 
may wish, for their own purposes, to keep up those 
great military and naval establishments which, as being 
identified with the honour of the country, are the 
objects of Mr. Baicut’s peculiar detestation. But the 
great majority of the constituencies and of the House 
Commons will be ready to get rid of the Army and Navy 
Estimates to-morrow, if Mr. Bricut can only persuade 


the promises made by Mr. Brigut and his associates when 
they were advocating Free Trade. Such is the plenty and 


| military despotisms of the Continent to terminate their ow? 
' existence, and thereby relieve us from a danger from 
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. 
which and its attendant expenses America is, by her 
ition, entirely free. We are not going to place our lives, 
our property, and the last hope for the liberties of Europe, 
at the mercy of an army of half-a-million of men a few hours’ 
gail from our coast, animated by the spirit which breathed 
through the addresses of the French Colonels, and uncon- 
trolled by the good sense and commercial interests of the 
] part of the nation. That is a point on which Mr. 
Sur ought by this time to know he has got a deci- 
sive answer. But general economy and reduction of the 
blic burdens can be rendered distaseful to the “ governing 
classes” only by aggressive blustering and violent and 
menacing agitation. 


LORD PANMURE ON MORTALITY IN THE ARMY. 


HE report on the barrack accommodation of the army has 
T been met in the true Chelsea spirit. Facts established by 
mountains of accumulated evidence are set down as gross 
exaggerations. Supercilious allusions are made to imaginary 

ular misconceptions—the verdict of Commissioners who 
ee patiently toiled at the investigation of the truth is cavilled 
at where it cannot be directly denied—and noble lords com- 
placently congratulate each other on the excellent manage- 
ment which has allowed the sickness and mortality of the 
army at home to be at least double that of the rest of the 
population. This is very discreditable. The Commissioners 
studiously avoided everything which could excite personal 
feeling in the matter. They ascertained the deplorable 
condition of the troops, and suggested suitable remedies for 
the evil; but there is not a word in the report which, 
directly or indirectly, attaches blame to any one concerned. 
It might fairly have been expected that the means 
of ameliorating the soldier's condition would engross the 
anxieties of all who have any influence or authority 
in military affairs. But if we may judge from the late dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords, the personal aspect of the 
matter seems to have swallowed up every other consideration. 
The absorbing question is not how the soldier can be pre- 
served from death and disease, but how Lord Panmure may 
be exonerated from the blame which has not unnaturally 
been attached to him and others for the supineness they 
have exhibited. We care very little now to discuss how 
much of the fault is to be charged on a Minister of War 
or a Commander-in-Chief. We know that nobody ever 
was to blame for anything, and are quite content to 
admit that everything has always been done for 
the best, provided that we can only feel certain that 
it will be done very differently in future. But there is 
one defence against which we must protest, and unfortunately 
it is the very one which Lord Panmure has adopted, with 
the chivalrous assistance of the Duke of CampripGE and the 
Earl of Dersy. It is impossible to listen to any exculpa- 
tion which throws doubt on the facts that have been brought 
to light by the Commission. There may be much excuse 
for past omissions in the sleepy influences of office and 
routine ; but, even for the sake of whitewashing the authori- 
ties, we cannot shut our eyes to the truth that soldiers do 
die twice as fast as they would if their health were only 
decently cared for. Now how does Lord Panmure dispose 
of this startling fact? Why, by telling us that the question 

n much misunderstood, and that no class of Her 
Masesry’s subjects has been better cared for than the troops. 
At the same time he pays the army the rather equivocal 
compliment that “it has proved itself worthy of all the 
care bestowed upon it.” 

But Lord Panmure descends into particulars. It is a 
great mistake, he tells us, to suppose that the barracks are 
80 bad that it is worse than cruelty to compel soldiers to live 
im them. On the contrary, all kinds of sanitary improve- 
ments have been introduced into the new barracks, and have 
even, to some extent, been supplied in the old ones. 

des, things were very much worse thirty or forty years 
8g0; and if, in some cases, drainage and ventilation are still 
deficient, it, will require a very large sum of money to carry 
Pm the recommendations ‘of the Commission. Lord 
ARDIGAN enlarges, of course, in the same strain. In 

Judgment, the barracks are not overcrowded. Indeed, 
80 fastidiously has the comfort of the men been considered, 

married men and their families have positively been 
Temoved from the rooms where the single men live. 
the this comes quite naturally from the commander of 
Light Cavalry in the Crimea, but we really did not 
*xpect to find Lord Dersy echoing the same assertions. 


According to the Premier, it is only the fastidiousness 
of modern society that makes the soldier object to living 
in an atmosphere of pestilence. Country gentlemen, it 
seems, require twice the accommodation they did thirty or 
forty years ago, and it is the same with the soldiers. That 
is the explanation of the whole affair. “It is not that the 
“ Government has neglected to provide increased comforts, 
“but that the increased comforts do not come up to the 
“ different scale of comfort calculated on by all classes of the 
“country.” There is something miserably heartless about 
all this. Has Lord Dersy read the Report, and does he 
know that the question is not whether the soldier shall have 
a few comforts more or less, but whether he is or is not to be 
permitted to live out something like his natural term of life? 
It may be true that the conditions of healthy existence were 
unknown or disregarded half a century ago; but now that it 
is ascertained that the soldier is exposed to needless disease and 
mortality, we think Lord Derny might have found some better 
way of explaining the popular indignation which has heen 
excited, than by attributing it to the excessive luxuriousness 
of the age. It is not a mere question of luxury, nor even of 
comfort and decency, but one of life and death. It is some 
satisfaction to find that the Duke of Camprineg, though doing 
his best to exculpate everybody, would not condescend to 
treat the health of the army as a trifling matter about which 
people had grown unaccountably fastidious. We wish he had 
also abstained from taking part in the groundless defence 
which was set up for past neglect, on the score of the 
alleged parsimony of the House of Commons. The Duke 
had a passable excuse for himself. If he had not used all 
the influence which he enjoys for the amelioration of the 
soldier’s condition, he had at least represented the neces- 
sity of making some improvement, and had been baftled 
by the unwillingness of the Ministry to ask for a vote for 
the purpose. But the attempt to throw upon Parliament the 
responsibility for not granting supplies which were never 
asked, is most unjust, and we doubt whether the House 
of Commons will acquiesce in it as silently as the House of 
Lords. 

It is not necessary to travel out of Lord Panmvure’s own 
speech to find a complete refutation of the charge against the 
members of the House of Commons, and through them, against 
the country at large. Let them be told, as the fact is, that 
the average mortality of the army is about equal to the cholera 
mortality among civilians when the epidemic was at its 
height, and we shall be much disappointed if they reply with 
Lord Derpy that they are ready to make some concession to 
the luxurious tastes of the troops, but that the remedies are 
very costly, and must be gradually applied. Lord Paxmure’s 
testimony to the temper of the House of Commons in such 
matters amounts to this—that no application for money for the 
purpose of improving the condition of the army is ever refused. 
Take his own sketch of the last twenty-five years. Lord 
Grey first reduced the period of foreign service from twenty 
years to a maximum of fifteen, and here is Lord Paxwure’s 
comment on the transaction :—“ Now that was a change 
“ most beneficial to the soldier, but which was also produc- 
“ tive of increased expenditure, for the multiplicity of reliefs 
“ entailed a proportionate expense, to which Parliament most 
“ readily and most cheerfully submitted.” The next improve- 
ment was the system of good conduct pay, on which Lord 
Panmure makes the following short observation :—“That 
“ step, again, caused a large demand upon the finances of the 
“country.” There is no hint yet of any murmuring on the 
part of the House of Commons. This was followed, at the 
instance of Mr. Sipyry Hervert, by the introduction of a 
costly system of education. Lord Paymune’s experience of the 
stinginess of Parliament on these occasions is thus stated :— 
“ T had the satisfaction when I was in office of extending 
“ that system of education, and placing it upon an efficient 
“ footing. At the same time, in order to enable me to do so, 
“Twas obliged to come to Parliament and appeal to its 
“ generosity year by year for large sums of money to meet 
“ the exigencies of the case.” We do not hear that any of 
these appeals were unsuccessful. One more extract must 
suffice :—“ Then, again, with reference to the rations of the 
“soldier, Parliament stepped in, and with a liberality 
“which cannot be too much praised, sacrificed a revenue 
“ of no less than 73,000/. a-year to equalize and diminish the 
stoppages which were put upon the soldier for his rations.” 
A further expense of 35,000/. has been incurred to increase 
the number of army chaplains ; free kits are given to 
recruits, in addition to their bounty ; extra pay is allowed 


to serjeants ; and, in short, every improvement which has. 
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been proposed has been cordially acquiesced in by the House 
of Commons, without a murmur at the expense. 

In the face of these facts, the Duke of CAMBRIDGE assures 
us that it is a very simple thing to resolve that certain im- 
provements are desirable, but a very difficult matter to per- 
suade the country to consent to the slightest addition to its tax- 
ation in order that these improvements may be effected. This 
is a libel on the generosity which Parliament and the country 
have always shown towards the army. A reduction of force 
has often been urged on the score of economy, but the House 
of Commons has never suggested—and we are certain that 
it never will suggest—that money should be saved by lodging 
the troops in barracks compared with which prisons and 
workhouses are luxurious palaces. We are quite willing to 
allow past and present Ministers full credit for the im- 
provements which, with the consent of Parliament, they have 
introduced into the Army Administration. But when it 
turns out that they have overlooked the most vital point 
of all, it is too bad to say that they dared not suggest 
the remedy because Parliament, which had granted every 
other demand, would have been certain to refuse the 
means of keeping the soldiers alive. The truth is, that the 
mischief had not been appreciated as it ought to have been ; 
but that is no excuse for continued apathy after the evil has 
been laid bare. 

Perhaps the worst feature of Lord Panmure’s apology 
was his attempt to quibble away the conclusions of the 
Commissioners. He may be right in saying that the greater 
mortality of the Guards is not exclusively due to the defects 
of their barracks, and we are inclined to think that the night 
duty may account for much of the difference between them 
and other portions of the army. But supposing his point to 
be established, that the Engineers are worse lodged than the 
Guards without being quite so unhealthy, that proves nothing 
in favour of filthy barracks, until it is shown that the 
Engineers themselves are in a reasonably good plight. The 


gravamen of the charge against the military authorities is, - 


that the whole army is in a deplorably bad sanitary condi- 
tion. What answer is it to say that, in accounting for the dif- 
ference between one part of it and another, too much or too 
little weight has been attached to one of the peculiar in- 
fluences to which the Guards are exposed? The colonels of 
the Guards were singled out for censure by some of our con- 
temporaries, not so much because their regiments were worse 
than others, as on account of their influential position. They 
have answered the accusation by showing that they remon- 
strated with the Minister of War, and that he did not 
choose to propose an adequate remedy. Whether they have 
done as much as might have been expected from them or 
not, they will not be much helped by Lord Panmune’s 
ingenious comparisons between the Guards and the Engineers. 
If the barracks at Chatham are more intolerable than those 
of London, that will not make the Portman-street arrange- 
ments a whit less noxious. To make Lord Panmure’s argu- 
ment worth anything, he should say that the barracks 
described in the Commissioners’ Report are not injurious to 
health. If he does say so, he will have Lord CarpicAn to 
back lis opinion. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE INDIA BILL? 


We shall scarcely be expected to be enthusiastic about 

any India Bill, and certainly Mr. Disraer.t’s produc- 
tion is not calculated to overcome our objections to any 
disturbance of the existing Government of India. There is 
an air of compromise about it which, if it may seem to make 
it less mischievous, renders it also less intelligible than Lord 
PaLMerston’s project. To sweep away the Company, and 
replace its rule by an autocrat Minister with a nominee 
Council, was an obvious, if not a disinterested policy. To 
grasp the whole government and patronage of the 
East, was an object which we can understand Lord 
PALMERSTON proposing to himself. The getting rid of 
the double Government was a plausible pretext enough, 
and, with a few men of theory, might even be a sufli- 
cient inducement to upset the system which has just 
triumphed over the greatest difficulties that any administra- 
tive machinery was ever called upon to encounter. Lord 
Pa.merston’s Bill did both of these things. It effectually 
destroyed the double Government by absorbing it into a 
single chief, subject only to nominal control. It transferred 
substantially all the patronage of India to the Cabinet, to 
be utilized for the purposes which patronage at home is 
made to serve. There was no disguise about it, and we 


objected to it for the very reason that it was likely to effest 
its avowed end of concentrating all authority in a politica 
chief, with no other check than the capricious influences of 
popular feeling based on popular ignorance. 

Mr. Disraeui’s Bill is, in some respects, the reverse of 
Lord Patmerston’s. You may read it through again ang 
again without discovering any possible motive for it, unlegg 
it be that of changing the style of Indian proclamations 
putting the name of the QUEEN in the place of the Company, 
So far from parading a desire to appropriate the Government 
of India, the Ministerial Bill, with more or less sincerj 
affects to alter nothing but a name. The complicated ma. 
chinery for the production of the new Council purports to 
be an elaborate attempt to manufacture a facsimile of the 
present Board of Directors. Like most other over-refined 
contrivances, we believe it would prove an extremely curious 
and ingenious failure. But the noteworthy feature of the 
arrangement is, that it studiously affects to borrow the whole 
spirit of the present system. The constituencies are not the 
same, but they belong to classes which are expected to re. 
turn the same sort of men; and the first idea that the Bill 
conveys is, that it proposes to make a radical change in the 
constitution of the Indian Government for the sake of leay 
ing it as nearly as possible what it was before. 

We are not now speaking of the probable working of the 
measure—which, we believe, would be something very different 
—but of the professed object which the Bill, on the face of it, 
appears to contemplate. Unless the whole scheme is a 
mockery, the new Council of Eighteen is designed to exercise 
all the powers now vested in the Board of Directors. The 
double Government is therefore to remain. Again, the 
patronage is apparently leftalmost untouched. The new project 
does not pretend to cure the anomaly which was Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’S stalking-horse, and it magnanimously disdains the 
advantages which may have helped to make the Whig 
measure attractive in the eyes of party politicians. Instead 
of casting aside the “set of merchants,” Mr. Disrae.i descends 
a step lower, and invites the co-operation of ten-pound house- 
holders. In place of simplifying the existing machinery, he adds 
new checks and limitations to increase the complexity of the 
system. His recipe for a Council is composed of as many 
special ingredients as an Indian army ; and while he gives 
the Government the right of nominating half the members, 
he hampers the privilege with fetters which, in nine cases 
out of ten, would make it impossible to choose the best man. 

If the Bill really were as negative as it is made to 
appear, we should have no other objection to it than that 
which one naturally feels to all. purposeless tampering 
with existing institutions. If it is not desired to make 
any substantial change in the Home administration of Indian 
affairs, the easiest and safest way of proceeding is to leave 
matters alone. The mere use of the Royal style in India 
might be introduced without transforming the Board of 
Directors, which we do know, into a Council of which 


it is not easy to predict the composition and character. . 


To say that a revolution is purposeless is to con 
demn it, and the more so when the system which 
it displaces is too complicated to bear rough hand- 
ling. It is ill playing with edge-tools, and until 
Mr. DisragELi can discover some presentable excuse for 
dismembering the great Indian Corporation, he would be 
more prudent if he were to lay aside his operating knife, at 
least for the present. He has not yet declared what the 
mischiefs are which he desires to cure, nor in what particu- 
lars his Council is likely to be an improvement on the present 
Board. He has even admitted that the Company is all 
could be desired, and he proposes to pull it to pieces to show 
how cleverly he can put it together again. But the serious 
objection to the scheme is not the merely negative one that 
it is a change without an object. Whether the intention of 
its authors is what appears on the face of the Bill, or some 
thing revealed only to the initiated of the party, it 1s clear 
that the operation of the measure would not be to reproduce 
an effective working body, such as we now have in the 

of Directors. The very life of the Company’s rule is founded 
on historical associations. The Company is etlicient eve 
under the shadow of Mr. Vernon Surra—not because it - 
any independent powers which would stand the brunt 
a conflict with the Board of Control, but from the pre 
tige and the policy which it has inherited from the past 
By law, it is even now a mere puppet in the hands of 
Minister ; but, in fact, it has proved the real governg power 
of India, to which the reins are resigned the instant fs 
the team becomes unruly. But this would not be so © 
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new body were created, with absolutely the same degree of 
authority which the Directors are in theory entitled to claim. 
Once destroy the associations which connect the Board with the 
glories of the Company, and, without any other change, 
would sap the foundation of its strength. Even assuming 
that the new Council would be composed of men of the same 
stamp, and drawn from the same classes, and armed with the 
same powers as the present Directors, its rule would bear 
about the same comparison to that of the Company which 
exists between a modern paper constitution and its proto- 
in our own country. ‘The practical result of the Tory, 
no less than of the Whig, scheme, would probably be to 
all independent action in the wisdom of the Indian 
Minister for the time being, with the additional inconvenience 
of a good deal of preliminary unavailing wrangling. After 
a time, the Minister would grow as tired of his advisers 
gs Cuartes I. was of his Parliaments, and we doubt 
much whether the Council would long maintain even the 
show of independence. The struggle would be hopeless, and 
after a few ineffectual protests, the eighteen Indian Council- 
lors would be as effectually tamed as Mr. Rarey’s horses. 
Then the great Palmerstonian ideal would be realized. The 
merchant set “ would be extinguished”—Parliament and the 
Minister would be al] in all—and India would be a new field 
for the exhibition of that patriotism which is known to be 
the ruling passion of all party politicians. 

The Bill in its present shape is so objectionable in some 
of its principles, and so obviously impracticable in its de- 
tails, that the motion for the second reading will create a 
great difficulty in the minds of those politicians who are 
least disposed to embarrass the Government by a factious 

ition. The Palmerstonians, of course, will seize the 
opportunity which the new Cabinet has so imprudently 
cast at their feet, of striking a blow which may 
have the effect of resuscitating the old Ministry 
which has been extinguished with universal  satisfac- 
tin. The only method by which this enormous evil 
can be averted is the withdrawal of the present incongruous 
measure during the recess, and the recasting it in a form 
which the independent members of the House of Commons 
can at least so far accept as to refer its details to Com- 
mittee. We hope this course may yet be adopted. It 
iss little hard that a Government whose life all parties 
were well enough disposed to spare should deteat the humane 
intentions of their opponents by suicide. We cannot afford 
to do without Lord Dersy just yet ; and we really must 
beg that he will not insist on cutting his own throat. The 
great difficulties which necessarily surround the construc- 
tion of any measure on such a subject, offer a far better 
excuse than usually occurs for the reconsideration of a plan 
which the present Cabinet has necessarily framed without 
the deliberation that a topic of such magnitude demands. 
The Government of our Indian Empire is a question which 
well deserves a second thought ; and a little more reflection 
way, we hope, produce something rather less crude than the 

impressions either of the late or the present Govern- 
meat. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Wt cannot profess to be surprised that the recent batch 
of diplomatic appointments and promotions should 
have given rise to much comment and not a little censure. 
It is difficult, however, to pronounce with confidence on the 
justice or injustice of the animadversions which have been 
passed on the individuals whose good fortune has made them 
& mark for criticism. The Foreign Office has always been 
made as profound a mystery as a Masonic Lodge ; and there 
sno department of the public service in which it is so 
difficult for unofficial persons to obtain the materials for a 
correct judgment on the capacity of the individuals employed 
mm it. Their life is spent abroad, and their business is con- 
ducted in secrecy. Their merits and their demerits must, 

ore, for the main be a secret between themselves 
and the Secretary of State ; and our sole protection against 
jobbery—which, to say the truth, has often proved a very in- 

ual one—is to be found in the disinterestedness and sense 
of duty which may reign in the breast of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. We know how easy and how popular a 
thing it is to attack a system by singling out a few victims, 

we are not prepared to deny the efficacy of such a 
method of warfare. It is not difficult to bring the public 
to the conclusion that a system is bad which promotes in- 
men ; and the simplest manner of arriving at the 


conclusion of a syllogism is to assume the minor. If the 
men who have been promoted are unfit for the places 
into which they have been put, the causes which have led 
to such a result must necessarily be bad. Convincing, 
however, as this popular form of argument may be, we do 
not willingly acquiesce in it. We do not like the artifice of 
victimization. It may be justifiable in exceptional cases, but 
it ought to be banned from the code of political warfare. 
It is like picking out individuals in an engagement. It 
may, no doubt, do great execution in particular instances, 
like the shot under which Netson fell on the deck of the 
Victory, but it never decides the fate of a general action. 

We think it right to make these remarks because, though 
to a great extent we agree in the condemnation of the 
system on which the diplomatic service of England is officered 
and manned, we cannot assent to the tactics by which it is 
assailed. First of all, we cannot found our reasonings on the 
assumption that men are notoriously incompetent of whose 
merits and demerits we are equally and necessarily igno- 
rant; and, in the second place, we cannot see the justice of 
making victims of individuals whose position is really the 
fruit of a vicious system rather than of their own fault. We 
think it is fairer, and, in the long run, more effectual to. 
attack the cause than to vilify the effect. 

In the organization of the public service there are two 
possible modes of proceeding which have both their advan- 
tages and their defects. The one is the system of professional 
training, by which a special body of men is prepared and 
set apart for the specific business of a particular department, 
and for whom all the preferments in that department are 
reserved, The covenanted service of the East India Company 
is, perhaps, the brightest and most successful example of this 
theory of official promotion. The other is the system of selec- 
tion, by which the fittest men are chosen, under the 
check of public opinion, from all classes of the community. 
This principle has been found the most popular, if not always 
the most efficient, in the manning of our domestic depart- 
ments. The method on which our diplomatic service has 
been conducted shows how the vices of both systems may be 
combined, while the merits of neither are secured. It is 
said in defence of the recent appointments, that the 
individuals promoted were the best of those amongst 
whom the Foreign Office list offered a choice to the 
Minister. This apology, in fact, tacitly admits that the 
restricted range of selection does not afford the country 
the most efficient service which it might otherwise 
obtain. But if this defence is to be allowed for the 
promotion to Florence, how is it to be reconciled 
with the appointment to Paris? If the long services of 
Mr. Howarp are to be accepted as an unanswerable 
justification for his preferment, on what ground is the 
intrusion of Lord CuHetsea into a post which has 
always been regarded as the plum of the professional 
career to be justified! It cannot be right to blow hot 
and cold with the same breath, by giving one preferment 
on the sole ground of professional service, and making 
another appointment on a principle which is a practical 
denial of the claims of the whole diplomatic body. While 
patronage is dispensed so capriciously, Lord MaLmessury 
has no right to complain that the list of the Foreign Office 
affords him only a narrow choice from among inefficient 
instruments. There are only two conditions on which ex- 
perience shows that good workmen can be obtained, whether 
in public or in private enterprises. The employer must 
offer good pay and fair promotion. The Foreign Office 
secures neither to its employés; and, without commenting 
invidiously on particular instances, we may safely say that it 
is, beyond all comparison, the most inefficiently manned 
department in the public service. 

The cause of this inferiority lies on the surface. The diplo- 
matic career offers no prespects to induce men of mental 
energy and capacity to embark in it. It begins with no pay, 
and ends, in nine cases out of ten, with no promotion. We 
need look no further for the reason which has made the 
Chancellerie the paradise of idlers. We have at once an 
explanation of the discreditable but undeniable fact, that, 
among the hundreds who are rated on the books of the 
Foreign Office, it would be difficult to name half-a-dozen 
who have exhibited tolerable capacity for the business 
of the profession to which they have devoted themselves. 
The method by which the diplomatic ranks are recruited 
is in itself an absolute bar against the entrance of any 
but the members of a class who, of all others, are the last 
from whom mental labour or conscientious application can 
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be expected. The Foreign Office offers to its apprentice a 
novitiate of five years as an unpaid atiaché. This is a 


probation which no young man will accept unless he belongs | 


to that limited and not very industrious class of individuals 
who possess a small independence. The society into which 
he is cast involves the young attaché in necessary expenses 
which his profession does not even pretend to liquidate. The 
consequence is, that the vestibule of the career is closed 
against all but the ornamental idlers who would otherwise 
be the professional hangers-on of London drawing-rooms. 
The diplomatic service has become a mere hotbed for the 
transplanting of social exotics, and the result is just what 
might be expected. The young gentlemen, with that 
knowledge of the world which is a sort of instinct in 
their class, act judiciously on the maxim of “ nothing 
for nothing.” Since they get no pay, it would be hard to 
complain that they do no work. As an illustration of 
the practical working of a system which professes to create 
an organized service with special qualifications, we may 
advert to the fact that, not many years ago, in our mission 
to the principal Court in Germany, there was not a single 
man attached to the Legation who could translate an English 
despatch into the German language. 

After five years of probation, which are more frequently 
spent in the coulisses than in the salons, the attaché has esta- 
blished a claim to promotion which it is difficult to resist, 
however small may be the merits on which it is founded. 
He rises to the dignity of a paid attaché, and ultimately, if he 
he is very fortunate or has powerful interest, to that of a 
Secretary of Legation. This post is one of the most absurd 
and useless anomalies in a system which has no justification 
except that of being cheap at the cost of being worthless. 
So long as his chief is present at the Legation, the Secretary 
has literally no duties at all, and it can therefore hardly be 
said that he is incompetent to their discharge. Thus, by a 
long course of service in a career where there is nothing to 
do, a man may establish a strong and plausible claim to a 
post where he may find himself burthened with a responsi- 
bility to which he is wholly unequal. 

The system of the East India Company has always been 
exactly the opposite to this. The ample remuneration which 
was offered to the candidates for Indian appointments gave 
the Company the largest possible range of choice in the 
selection of their recruits. The high salaries, speedy promo- 
tion and fair preferment which were secured to the service, 
enabled the Government of India to retain and employ 
men of the highest talent and distinction. It was this 
system which created and fostered the Ciives, the ELpHtn- 
sToNEs, the Matcotms of other days, and the Lawrences, 
Epwarpes, and Freres of our own. We are told that our 
diplomatic service is a cheap one ; but, like all bargains, it 
turns out in the end a very expensive purchase. It is not 
the thing we want, and is therefore dear at any price. It 
is the worst possible combination of parsimony and extra- 
vagance—it is profuse in superfluities, and niggardly in 
necessaries, 

There is another fatal blemish in the system which has not 
been sufliciently remarked, but the results of which have been 
fatally felt on many occasions. Young men are sent abroad 
at an age when their opinions are unformed and their 
principles unfixed, to hang about the shallow and supercilious 
circles of high society abroad. They pass from youth to man- 
hood, from middle age to senility, alienated from English 
sympathies and English interests. Their habits of life and 
their cast of feeling insensibly but inevitably take their com- 
plexion from the society in which they live; and so it comes 
about, that they have far more in common with the Courts to 
which they are accredited than with the people whom they 
are supposed to represent. Yet it is from this class that 
the men are to be selected to whose hands the interests of 
England are confided on critical occasions, and by whose un- 
English sympathies the people of this country have too often 
been fatally compromised—not the less because they were 
wholly unaware of the mischief which their unconscious 
complicity occasioned. 

There are two principles on which a reform of the present 
very unsatisfactory state of things may be attempted. If it 
is thought expedient or necessary to retain a separate and 
distinct diplomatic profession, it should be organized on a 
system of selection, remuneration, and promotion which 
should secure competent servants and efficient service. 
At present, our diplomatic establishment is conducted on 
the principle adopted by the man who bought three bad 
horses because he could not afford to keep one good one. 


Wehave more persous employed than we require, and the 
ment is too small to ensure us a choice out of an efficient class 
Some method also should be devised by which the officials whg 
are to represent us abroad should not be bred up in total 
ignorance of the habits and feelings of their own country. 
men. It would not be difficult to devise some plan 
which the attachés or secretaries should, from time ty 
time, serve in the Foreign Office in London, so that ye 
might get rid of the absurdity by which we are 
vided with clerks in our Foreign Department at home who 
know nothing of other countries, and with Ministers abrogg 
who have entirely forgotten their own. It would be quite 
possible to infuse English ideas into our Chancelleries abroad 
from an English depét in Downing-street, and to import 4 
little knowledge into our own Foreign-office from thogg 
who have acquired local experience in foreign Courts. 

Another course—and perhaps, on the whole, the wisest— 
would be to abolish altogether the system of a separate sep. 
vice, and adopt something like the practice of the American 
Government. We might thus select for diplomatic posts 
statesmen of tried experience and of known principles, in 
the same manner as the other great offices of State in this 
country are filled. The subordinate departments might be 
served by men either selected by the chief of the Legation or 
by the Government at home, who should not be more nume. 
rous than the business of the post required, but who should 
be paid on a scale calculated to ensure real and éfj- 
cient workmen. We doubt whether the absolute cost of 
such a system would be greater than that which at present 
produces such unsatisfactory results ; but we are sure that, 
even if it were twice as expensive, it would prove in 
the long run much cheaper to the country. We should, at 
least, have got rid of the pretext for promoting inefficient 
men to places of the highest importance, founded upon the 
plea of long services which have been ill-paid and ill 
performed. 

We have had commissions to inquire into the army, and 
into almost every branch of the public service ; but the most 
faulty and the most corrupt, both in its patronage and its ad- 
ministration, is that which shades itself in the impenetrable 
mysteriousness of the Foreign Office. Lord Mataessory 
has taken a step in the right direction, in the investigation 
which he has instituted as to the Consular system. But if 
the doves are to be vexed, the crows ought not to escape. 
We hope the Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs 
will see the necessity of extending his inquiries and his 
reforms into the higher, but not purer, atmosphere of the 
diplomatic service—or, in case of his default, that some com- 
petent person will undertake the investigation. At all 
events, so long as we profess to retain a covenanted service 
and a distinct diplomatic profession, some measures mast be 
taken to prevent such a gross infringement of the compact 
as the intrusion into the best subordinate post of a gentle- 
man whose avowed claim to the preferment is founded om 
his unsuccessful contest of a county election. The appoint 
ment to the Secretaryship at Paris is redolent of the worst 
spirit of the old days of party jobbing. It was certainly not 
worth while to dismiss Lord Normansy for the purpose of 
foisting in Lord 


VEUILLOT. 


N OBODY who has kept abreast of the stream of English 
LN politics during the last eight or nine years ought to be 
at a loss as to the exact position of M. Veuiizor of the 
Univers. M. Veurttor is the counterpart of Mr. FerraxD 
—whose name ought not, however, to be mentioned without 
acknowledging that he quitted the political platform t 
become an exceedingly respectable magistrate and country 
gentleman. VevrtuoT, like FERRAND, is a personage who 
may be described as the converse of an enfant terrible. He 
is always saying excessively indiscreet things, but they ar 
things to which some chord of sympathy responds in 
breasts of his audience. The Protectionists liked to heat 
Mr. Ferranp affirm that Sir Rospert Pret repealed the 
Corn Laws to increase the revenue of his personal property, 
that the Manchester manufacturers treated their operatives 
like negro slaves, and that CoppEn and Briaut were traitors 
and cowards, ‘They would not have made these assertions 
themselves, because some touch of self-respect, some gral 
of candour or common-sense, prevented them; but 
chuckled, and even applauded, when their bully sho 
out charges which they knew to be false, but which it 
have been a relief to them to be able to believe true 
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just the same way, M. VEUILLOT writes and signs invectives 
against England, which find an echo not in the convictions 
put in the passions of the Ultramontane and Imperialist 
cliques. They know it is not true that England was 
A y eclipsed by France in the Crimea. They 
feel it is a stupid superstition which asserts that she 
js smitten with the curse of God for her Protestantism. 
They are conscious that it is wickedness to rake up 
the embers of the dying national quarrel between English- 
men and Frenchmen. But, though they cannot get 
rid of these importunate convictions, they see that their 
theories of Government would be logically sounder if M. 
Vevuior were right. Hence they receive his extrava- 
gances with much private applause; and the Parisian public 
is partly amused, partly alarmed, at hearing that the reli- 
ious bludgeon-man of the Univers is treated in august 
circles with the multifarious delicate attentions which for- 
merly attached his prototype to the household of a certain 
Monsieur Orgon. 
M. Vevit1oT's instincts are faultlessly true, though his 
itions are ridiculously false. Why, indeed, should not 
the organized Continental conspiracy against freedom of 
thought and action succeed in every item of its enterprise? 
Why, in a few generations, should not a society, educated 
by priests and disciplined by prefects, be schooled into for- 
getting its fathers, and merging their glorious aspirations in 
the base love of material gain or the coarse appetite of con- 
quest and dominion? Why should not the very memory of 
liberty perish out of the world, as it did in the days of the 
Roman Empire? Everybody who has read history may discern 
that the great, if not the only reason, why the debasement 
of the human mind should not be carried to any con- 
ceivable length, is the existence of the two free communities 
which skirt the coasts of the Atlantic. While two such 
countries as England and the United States keep alive 
ideas which are fatal to the servitude of body and soul, 
civil and spiritual despotism can never be a permanent con- 
dition of Western civilization. M. Veuittor has always 
shown himself perfectly well aware of this; and as his 
theories, more consistent than the indistinct visions of the 
Prince who patronizes him, do really contemplate the per- 
manent mental and bodily subjugation of the human race, 
he fastens on England with the tenacious gripe of utter 
hatred. While Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, and 
Republicans have all had intervals of civility, if not of 
tenderness, towards England, M. has consis- 
tently reviled the immemorial patroness of heresy and revo- 
lution. There are, as we have said, many persons in France 
who like to read him—but believing him is another matter. 
Unfortunately, this distinguished publicist has the mania of 
prophecy, and has employed the language of Isatan and 
EL to predict our instant ruin at least a dozen times 
Within living memory. Quite recently he pledged himself 
to the complete success of the Sepoy revolt, and Paris still 
laughs at his famous promise that the French armies would 
sssist us in India if we would only purge ourselves from the 
guilt of spiritual schism. M. Vevinior does not in fact 
expect to be credited—he only hopes every now and 
then to carry away the judgment of his readers in the 
tush of his tumultuous passions. It must have been a 
strange sensation to a journalist so used to incredulity 
to find the other day, by the perusal of the principal 
English newspaper, that his statements of fact had for once 
commanded belief. The difference between English and 
ch feeling was never more curiously illustrated than 
by the admissions contained in the reply of the Times to this 
Cilumniator of England. Steadily preferring his own 
infallibility to his country’s reputation, the English writer 
sontritely acknowledged that England disgraced herself in 
the Crimea, though she might have redeemed her shame if 
time had been allowed her. No Frenchman, with any 
respect for himself, would have written this or said it. 
They like to see it in M. Vevriior’s articles, but that is 
ly because they know it is not true. 
comments of the French demi-official newspapers 
om M. Veuituor’s recent articles are civil enough to 
England, though not more civil than is decent considering 
existing international relations, or than is prudent consider- 
ing the notorious favour which the publicist of the Univers 
¢njoys in certain quarters. The misrepresentations of 
English prowess are rebuked with tolerable heartiness, but 
there are not a few sub-acid reflections on the capriciousness 
With which English political institutions are alleged to have 
Tecently worked. It is worth while observing on the 


demonstrable untruth of this last accusation. There 
have been just four changes of English administration since 
the coup-d état, of which not one has involved the slightest 
deviation from the course of foreign policy which English 
statesmen were following in 1851. In France, on the other 
hand, what the Monitewr calls the personnel of the 
Cabinet has been altered at least six times, and in every 
single instance there has been a definite disagreement on a 
point of foreign affairs between the Emperor and the 
retiring Minister. Considering that under the Imperial 
system of Government the resignation of a single Minister 
corresponds with the retirement in England of the entire 
Cabinet, and remembering the way in which MM. Moryy, 
Foutp, Drovyn Luvys, Persieny, and WALEwskKI, have 
been shuffled and shifted, we may reasonably doubt whether 
an autocrat is really a less capricious master than the many- 
headed public of Great Britain. 


MAZZINI-MARIANA. 


« | it was once remarked, “anybody were but half as 

wise as THURLOW looks, what a miracle of wisdom he 
would be”! If Mazzin1 only acted halfas well as he talks, he 
would be in a more dignified place than Soho, The ex-triumvir 
has indited an epistle to the Emperor Napo.gon ; and a 
production which answers to the idea of what is known in 
the American press as a screaming article has found many 
admirers, and is likely to attract more readers. Signor 
Mazzint does this sort of thing very well. He has profited 
by practice in his peculiar line, and Cicero’s Catilinarian 
orations are something more than a model to the Italian 
patriot. In either case one admires the rhetorician, but has 
smallconfidence in the man. The letter to NaPoLEon would 
have told much more had it been anonymous. The effect 
of Killing no Murder lay in the mystery of its author- 
ship. So long as a terrible denunciation of this kind, com- 
prising a regular indictment of treasons against the rights 
of man, and darkly hinting at the inextricable net of fate 
and the gathering clouds of national indignation which are 
closing round the despot, can be supposed to be the solemn 
cry of a whole people lifting up its voice against its oppressor 
and struggling against its fetters, it tells. But the secret of 
its power is in its vagueness. CROMWELL wisely put on his 
steel shirt, because he was not certain that Titus and Synper- 
CoMBE were alone in their enthusiasm of tyrannicide. A 
manifesto of this sort ought to be impalpable. Nobody is 
afraid of the dark conspirator who assures you in all honesty 
that he is about to cut your throat. It is only when the 
whole heavens are black with danger, and when Nero or 
DomiT1An is obliged to look to his own household, and to 
suspect treason in every man, that he really has cause to 
imagine that the hour of retribution has come, and to fear— 

Ne quid ob admissum fede, dictumve superbe, 
Poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adaetum. 

The Emperor can afford to despise a solitary shriek from 
Leicester-square. So very plain-spoken a regicide is tolerably 
innocuous. And the philippic is disarmed of all its terrors 
when we know that it is the literary production of Signor 
Mazzini. The writer takes the sting and terror out of his 
own superb anathemas. We only get the impression of a 
first-rate scold ; and on the whole we s that the moral 
effect of the fervid denunciations of the Temple Discussion 
Forum will have as much real influence on the future of France 
as the inspired rhetoric of the most prolific of extant letter- 
writers. We read the prancing and snorting paragraphs 
with the incredulous and unimpassioned sympathy which a 
College tutor bestows on an undergraduate’s theme on the 
merits of Harmopius. The thing is very clever, very bril- 
liant, and shows a great command of the art of vituperation ; 
but the writer is hardly the man to lead the embattled legions 
of Europe against one whom he denounces as a traitor and 
a usurper in the language of Scnttier. The letter is only 
another instance of Signor Mazzin1's happy art of damaging 
his own and the Italian cause. To attract more sympathy 
than, perhaps, Lous Napozon has earned, it is enough to 
know that he is threatened with assassination by Mr. Joserx 
Mazzint, formerly of Rome, then of Venice, then of Florence, 
then of France, for some days of Genoa, then passing through 
the Kingdom of France, then of High Holborn, then of 
Leicester-square, now of Windmill-street, and late of 
Greek-street, in the parish of Soho. A political vagrant, 
going through the Insolvent Patriots’ Court, who has done 
everything that he can to ruin the cause of constitutional 
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liberty in Naples, Piedmont, Poland, and Rome, and whose 
revolutionary bills are protested in every State of Europe, is 
not very likely to win the confidence of the people of France. 
If France has any patriots, they would rejoice in whatever 
fate should debar Signor Maazint from exercising his fatal 
facility in the art of strong writing. 

People may admire, after a sort, Signor Mazzin1, just as 
they do any other clever and practised artist. He fulfils his 
own moral purpose admirably. Given, as a postulate, the 
necessity of a fervid declamation, and we can back him 
against any pen-valiant hero in the world. He swaggers 
and struts, and mouths and curses in a style little short of 
perfection. He has practised his art till the most fasti- 
dious critic in melodramatic properties and fustians has 
nothing to desire. His cloak is of the most ample dimen- 
sions, and of the regular sable hue—he brandishes his dagger 
with infinite skill, and strikes an attitude which is sure to 
bring down the galleries of the Royal Victoria with three 
cheers. He gives that fine e— Perjured tyrant,” 
down to “Liberty or Death”—in a style which the word 
“stunning” can only describe. And then the tag with 
which he sweeps off the saw-dusted stage! But we smell 
the rancid reeking oil. We know, from a disenchanting ex- 
perience, that the fierce eyes of the eloquent Tribune only 
glare through smoked cork, that the dagger is of tin, and 
that WiLu1AM TELL will be found snoozing, two hours hence, 
under the connubial blankets. We have heard Signor 
Mazzint before, and unfortunately we know all about him. 
He, “the Voice of murdered Rome,” is only a squeaking 
and gibbering scream hired at so much a week. Hundreds 
have listened to their cost to the impassioned orator, and 
where are they? In Austrian dungeons, in pleasant piombini, 
stark and bloody on many an unprofitable battle-field, while 
DemostHENEs is quietly dining at a greasy French restaurant 
near the Haymarket. 

It is a pity that this is the sad truth about Signor 
MazzinI, for the man can write. The advocate is fatal to 
his brief; but could we separate the talk from the talker, we 
should perhaps characterize his letter to Louis NaPoLEon 
very differently. Substantially, there is a good deal of truth 
in it—ugly truth, truth coarsely and offensively put—but 
there itremains. All that can be said in answer to it, and on 
behalf of the present Emperor of the Frencu is, that pro- 
bably much the same sort of thing might have been alleged 
against any other successful usurper. France is in a transi- 
tional state, and it is not ours to speculate upon, still less to 
attempt to influence, its future. It is not quite certain that 
the Empire is collapsing. We can quite imagine that, given 
the cause and its advocate, most of the topics urged so rheto- 
rically by Signor Mazzin1—the usual onesof poets and soldiers 
and partisans—might have been urged against WILLIAM 
III. by many a fierce Jacobite. Much of it was actually 
said ; and yet the Prince of ORANGE maintained his post, 
and got his work accredited by the country, and nobody 
listened to the excellent arguments of the Stuart apologists. 
We are of course very far from saying that, man for man, 
or policy for policy, there is the slightest parallel between 

_ the successor of James II. and the destroyer of the last 
French Republic; but it is only success which gives an 
historical colour to the arts by which a crown is won. 
Everything depends upon the consent of the people ; and 
how far a nation really goes with any intruding dynasty 
it is always difficult to ascertain. History seems to say 
that the House of Hanover, in its first two Kings, was as 
decidedly contrary to the popular wishes of the English nation, 
as Signor Mazzi, and others more trustworthy than the 
Ttalian orator, pronounce the present Sovereign of France to 
be opposed to the real feelings of the French people. We 
know these things imperfectly, and anyhow it is no affair 
of ours. Let the event settle the political right or wrong 
—the moral question must be discussed more calmly. We 
distinctly decline to interfere with other people’s political 
concerns at Signor Mazzini’s dictation, or even advice. It 
is not our mission. The coil, being none of our twisting, 
must disentangle itself. 

It may be quite true that France is only held in check by 
the most frightful military terrorism. We have no manner 
of doubt that social life across the Channel is utterly disor- 
ganized. The hints about the desperate state of the French 
financesare confirmed from various quarters ; and the rationale 
of the Emprror’s adherence to the English alliance, pro- 
pounded by Signor Mazzrn1, may be a truer estimate of an 
individual’s selfish necessities than any political account of it 
more flattering to our national dignity, Were his letter 


merely an historical esquisse, we should have no lite 
quarrel with the argument which suggests that a usurpation 
founded upon an immoral basis, and worked by merely mate. 
rial forces, is destined to a sudden, perhaps a violent terming. 
tion. Still we are not going to head a crusade against France 
because Signor Mazzini assures us that he has reason to 
know that war with England is, after all, the point towards 
which the Emprror’s private feeling tends, and to which the 
stern behests of his Pretorian masters are rapidly driyj 
him. This may or may not be true—the future must take 
care of itself. We are ready for any sort of weather, but at 
present the prospect of squalls ahead is not a conside 
ration which ought to interfere with our immediate duties, 
Those duties are to preserve the alliance with F 

as with all other countries, so long as there are no 
overt acts of which we have a right to complain. At any 
rate, Signor Mazzrni’s argument that our natural alliance 
is with France in the shape of its last Republic, rather than 
with its present ruler, is hardly helped when he assures ug 
that “a filibustering expedition against London was planned 
“and proposed in 1848 by a known Republican General, 
“ now in exile.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that both in this 
country and we suspect also in France, men of sober j 
ment are indisposed to exchange the evils—the great and 
imminent evils—of the present for the dim and doubtful 
chances of a débdcle. Such an acte d’accusation and bio 
graphy of Louis Napoteon as Signor Mazzinr'’s has, however, 
its value. It sets menthinking. It groups together certain 
useful, if awkward, facts, It recalls untoward recollee 
tions which it might be convenient, on more sides than one, 
to forget. It analyses, not without psychological skill, one 
who may be, as they say, an ugly customer. It is always 
well to know, in political matters, what any great personage’s 
most violent and outspoken enemy can heap together against 
him ; and therefore it is curious, if not instructive, to see 
what JoserpH Mazzint says to Louis Napoteon. But we 
decline to follow the letter-writer any further. He has 
his vocation, and he recognises his sublime mission. He 
“accepts the consequences of his position’—so do we. But 
what those consequences are to Mr. JosepH Mazzini per- 
sonally, he does not say. Hitherto they have only amounted 
to a certain expenditure with his stationer. The watch-dog 
of Europe barks bravely; but he has yet to show that he 
can fly at the throat of any one of the dozen dynastic 
oppressors whom in turn he has found it convenient to 
denounce at a very safe distance. 


THE LAW OF BERNARD'S CASE. 


be the course of a few days the first State trial which has 
occurred in this country for many years past may be expected 
to take place. It would of course be most improper to saya 
word at this stage of the proceedings upon the facts of the case. 
They are to be determin 
ever, be interesting to our readers to be informed of the nature 
of the legal questions which Bernard’s trial will involve. It is 


felony, under the 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, 8. {3 and one of a 
common law. The material part of the statute of George IV. is 
in these words:—‘“ If any of his Majesty’s subjects shall be 
charged in England with any murder or manslaughter . . . . of 
with being accessory before the fact to any murder, or after 
fact to any murder or manslaughter, the same being respectively 
committed on land out of the United Kingdom, whether within 
the King’s dominions or without, it shall be lawful” for any 
Justice of the Peace to commit, and for a Special Commission 
under the Great Seal to try, him in the same manner as if 
offence had been committed in the place of trial —— in the 
Commission. In order to bring Bernard under this statute, it 
will be angreeety te prove that a murder has been committed on 
land out of the United Kingdom, and: that he, roe bee of her 
Majesty's subjects, was accessory before the fact to that murder. 
A question may also be raised as to whether the phrase “the 
same being respectively committed” refers simply to the words 
“murder or manslaughter,” or whether it includes the w 

“ being accessory before the fact”—whether, that is, a man W 
being in this country, was accessory before the fact to a murder 
perpetrated abroad falls under the Act, or whether it applies 
only to those who, in foreign countries, were accessory , 
the fact to murders committed in foreign countries. If it 
should appear that no murder has been committed at all, or 
that the latter interpretation of the statute is the true one, Ber- 
nard must clearly be acquitted, for a man cannot be an accessory 


to what is not a crime; and whatever crime Bernard may have 


committed was indisputably committed in this country. Firs 
then, if one 2 
ce, is that, under 


man assassinates another Frenchman 2 


any circwnstances, what English law 


in the usual manner. It may, how. 


understood that two charges will be made against him—one of 
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would call murder? We think not. The word “murder” is a 
term of art—so much so that an indictment which did not em- 
it would be void (4 Ste. Com. 429-31) ; and the reason is, 
that it is defined by our laws in a most scrupulous, and, as we 
have frequently pointed out in this journal, in a most absurd and 
fantastic manner. An act committed by foreigners which, 
between English subjects, would be murder, is an act for which 
English law has no technical name, and of which it can take no 
ce. This was expressly affirmed by a recent solemn decision 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal in the case of Reg. v. Lewis, 
(1 Cr. Ca. Res. 182.) 

The case was as follows. By the 8th section of the 9 Geo. IV. 
¢. 31, it is enacted that if any person, being feloniously stricken 
or hurt on the sea, dies of such stroke in England, the 
offender may be tried at the place in which the death happened, 
as if the offence had been wholly committed in that place. Two 
American sailors in an American ship on the high seas fought, 
and one of them gave the other a wound of which he died at 
Liverpool, whilst both of the parties owed a temporary allegiance 
to the Queen, and were therefore, for the time being, her 
Majesty's subjects. The culprit was tried and convicted of man- 


‘slaughter, but upon a case reserved the conviction was uashed, 


and Mr. Justice Coleridge said:—‘ How can we say that one 
foreigner wounding another on the high seas is felony? It is 
nota term of universal application.” In delivering the judg- 
ment of the Court, Mr. Justice Willes observed :—* In the pre- 
sent case the injury which caused the death was inflicted by one 
foreigner on another, on board a foreign vessel on the high seas ; 
and consequently, if death had then and there followed, no 
offence cognizable by the laws of this country would have taken 
place.” Suppose that an English ship had been alongside of 
the American vessel, and an English sailor on board of her had 
given Lewis the knife with which the blow was struck, he would, 
according to this principle, have been implicated in what was 
neither a “ felonious act” nor an “ offence cognizable by the laws 
of this country ;” and, consequently, he would not have been ac- 
cessory before the fact to any crime whatever. Again, murder is a 
felony, and the very definition of felony is something which in- 
volves forfeiture. If, therefore, we are to say that Orsini was a 
murderer, we must also contend that any property which he 
might have had in England would have been liable to forfeiture. 
By the laws of France it would have descended to his heirs 
(Cod. Civ.: art. 25). Suppose he had had property in the Eng- 
lish funds, those who contend that he was, in the full technical 
meaning of the word a felon, must contend also that his property 
could have been forfeited. Otherwise, there is a case of a felony 
which does not involve forfeiture, which is contrary to the 
definition. 

Once more, itis part of the definition of murder that the crime 
should be committed on a person under the King’s peace (3 Inst. 
47); and in R. v. Sawyer (Russ and R. C.C. 295—more fully 
reported in 2, C. and K. 113) where an Englishman was tried 
under an act of Henry VII. (to be noticed immediately), for 
shooting an Englishwoman at Lisbon, it is said that “the Judges 
held that the offence was triable here, though committed in a 
foreign kingdom, the prisoner and the deceased being both 
subjects of this realm at the time it was committed.” It was 
held that the allegation in the indictment, that the murdered 
woman was in the King’s peace, implied that she was at the time 
a subject, and that the allegation that the crime was against the 

8 peace, implied the same of her murderer sufficiently to 
enable the Court to say, from the record alone, that an offence 
been committed by and against a subject of the King of 
England—an element which is assumed throughout the case to 
be essential to the crime of murder. It is perfectly manifest 

t neither Orsini nor his victims were within the King’s peace, 
80 that this element of the definition of murder is clearly absent 
in their case. 

Upon these gery: we are inclined to think that, however 
atrocious the affair of the Rue Lepelletier may have been ina 
moral point of view, it would be an abuse of language to describe 
it as having been, in the technical sense of the word, a murder. 

0 arguments, however, have been adduced on the other side 
of the question, each of which merits attention. The first is, that 

extradition treaties recognise, as such, crimes committed by 
ers in foreign countries. It is said that, if it is lawful for 

au English magistrate to inquire whether a man has committed 
rin France, and to deliver him up to the French Govern- 

ment if it should appear that he has, it is impossible to deny 
acts done in France between Frenchmen may be murders. 

he answer to this isthat in the Act which embodies the extradition 
treaty (6 and 7 Vie. c. 75, s. 1) the word murder is not used in 
its technical sense, and this is proved by the fuct that in the 
enacting section the following sentence occurs :—* The crime 
of murder (comprehending the crimes described by the 
F tench Penal Code by the terms assassination, parricide, 
infanticide and poisoning.)” It is thus obvious that the true 
meaning of the extradition treaty is that, for the particular 
| delivering up an accused person, the law of the country 
nanding him is incorporated with that of the country from 
Which he is demanded. This is clearly the common sense view 
the matter, for the contrary doctrine would involve the 
ity that in certain cases we could obtain the extradition of 
he from France whom we could not punish when we had 
othim. This would arise whenever their definition of a crime 


was larger than ours. For example, by the 91st article of the 
Code de Commerce, any bankrupt “ qui aura detourné ou dis- 
simulé une partie de son actif” shall be declared a fraudulent 
bankrupt. By the 251st section of our Bankruptcy Act the con- 
cealment or embezzlement must be to the value of 107. If a 
man had concealed 5/. and gone to France, we could on this 
construction of the treaty have him arrested and brought over 
to England, though he committed no crime whatever against 
English law. 

The second argument is founded on the case of Reg. v. Azzo- 
pardi (1 Car & Kir, 204), in which it was held that an English 
subject ss Turkish woman in Syria might be tried and 
hung in England, and this proves (it is said), that in order to 
make a killing murder, it is not necessary that the person killed 
should be in the Queen’s peace. The case, it must be owned, is 
a strong one, but the report of it is short, and the argument 
seems to have been shorter; nor does it appear clear whether 
or not the man was hung. It is however to be observed, that it 
is extremely difficult to reconcile the decision either with the 
case of R. v. Sawyer referred to above, or with the later case of 
R. v. Lewis. If it is to be upheld at all, it must, we think, be 

ut on the ground that, as against English subjects, every one, 
oreigner or native, is entitled to the protection of the rg 
and may so far be said to be within the Queen’s peace ; whilst, 
as regards the murderer, he carries about with him his responsi- 
bility to the law wherever he goes. Clearly, however, its prin- 
ciple cannot be extended ; and in itself it proves no more than 
that if an Englishman kills a foreigner abroad, he may be tried 
for it here. It throws no light whatever on the legal character 
of the killing of one foreigner by another in a foreign country. 

Apart from the question whether the crime of the 14th January 
was in strictness of law a murder, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the statute to which we have referred would apply to 
the case of a person who was in England an accessor 5 Meg 
the fact to its perpetration. In order to understand this fully, 
it is necessary to know the nature of the law as it stood 
before the Act of Geo. ITV. In very early times indeed, the 
jurors were witnesses—or rather they were judges in some 
respects, and witnesses in others—and their evidence was con- 
fined to what had taken place within their own district—vici- 
netum—visne, or venue. For this reason, every hundred and 
every township in the country was originally represented at the 
assizes by persons who, from their local knowledge, were qualified 
to state to the Justices the crimes which had been committed 
there. (Bract. Lit. iii. c. i. iii. & xxii.) So strictly was this 
theory adopted, that, till the time of Edward VI., it seems 
doubtful whether a crime committed partly in one county and 
partly in another could be tried in either—obviously because 
there was not at any one assize town any one visne which 
could testify to all the circumstances of the case. If the crime 
took place out of the realm, there was, pepe J speaking, 
no public remedy at all (Mirror, 247), though in cases of murder 
committed on shore abroad, the Constable and Marshal had 
the right of hearing what were called appeals of death, which 
were actions want J by the heir of the person murdered, and in 
which the trial was by combat (1 Jnst. 744); whilst the Admiral 
exercised a jurisdiction over murders, piracies, and some other 
crimes committed on the high seas—proceeding, not according to 
the Common-Law of England, but according to the Roman Civil 
Law. This state of things continued till the reign of Henry VIII., 
when two statutes were passed, by the first of which (28 Henry 
VIIL., c. 15, 8. 1,) offences committed within the Admiralty juris- 
diction were made triable before Commissioners in England, 
according to the rules of the Common Law (see, too, 11 and 12 
Will. ITI., c. 7, and 46 Geo. III., c. 54). By the other act (33 Hen. 
VIIL., c. 23,) the King was empowered to issue a commission to 
certain persons to tryin any county of the realm, treasons, murders, 
&c., committed within the King’s dominions, or without, if the 
person charged were committed by the Privy Council. But the 
main object of this Act was to enable the Privy Council, which then 
interfered with criminal justice far more than it has done in 
modern times, to send cases for trial in different counties from - 
those towhich they properly belonged. This appears from the 
preamble to the Act, which recites the inconvenience and expense 
which had arisen from sending criminals and witnesses up to 
London from remote parts of the country, and then returnin 
them to the county in which the crime had been committed. 
The words which we have italicized (or sg were appirently 
thrown into the Act with little consideration. It is most material 
to observe that these Acts were not considered to apply to the 
case of persons who, out of England, became accessories before 
the fact to murders committed out of England, and they were 
accordingly extended to that offence and to manslaughter, by 
43 Geo. ILIL., 113, 8. 6. 

It was thought expedient in modern times to enlarge the 
jurisdiction thus created. Accordingly, by the 57 Geo. IIL., 
c. 53, it was enacted that all murders and manslaughters com- 
mitted at Honduras, New Zealand, Otaheite, or in other bar- 
barous countries, not being part of the dominions of any European 
State, or of the United States, by the master or crew of any 
British ship, or by any person sailing therein, or who should have 
sailed therein, or belonged thereto, or should have quitted any such 
ship to live in any such place or island, might be tried by a com- 
mission to issue under an Act (46 Geo. III., c¢. 54) of which the 
provisions were substantially similar to those of the 33 Henry VIIT., 
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c. 23. All these Acts (except the last) were perfectly general, 
and were not limited to British subjects, but would in their terms 
have enabled the commissioners referred to to try any man who 
might ever come to England for any crimes committed anywhere. 
No one will contend that this is, or ever was the law of this or of 
any other civilized country. General as their terms were, the 
Acts applied only to English subjects, and were never, in point 
of fact, put in force against others. (See argument of Abbott, 
afterwards Lord Tenterden, in R. » Sawyer.) 


The law, therefore, before the Act of 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, stood 
thus:—Any British subject who committed a crime abroad, 
might be committed by the Privy Council and tried by a special 
commission under the 33 Hen. VIII. c. 23. If he committed a 
crime on the high seas, he might be tried under 28 Hen. VIII. c. 
15-_ If he committed a crime in any barbarous country, he 
might be tried under 46 Geo. III. ¢. 54, and 57 Geo. III. c. 53. 
It was in reference to this state of things that the Act of 
9 Geo. IV. ¢. 31 was passed. It is an Act which forms an era in 
our criminal Jaw, for it was one of the first of the consolidation 
Acts by which it has been so much simplified and improved. It 
begins by repealing a vast number of old Acts—among others, 
33 Hen. VIE. c. 22, so that it reduced the law of crimes committed 
abroad to this—that they could only be punished under the 
Admiralty jurisdiction, or under the Act referring to barbarous 
countries. It then enacts (s. 3) that every person convicted of 
murder shall suffer death; and then (s. 7), that if any of his 
Majesty's subjects shall be charged in England with murder or 
manslaughter, or with being accessory before the fact to any 
murder... . the same being respectively committed on land 
without the United Kingdom, it shall be lawful for any Justice 
of the Peace to commit him, and for a Special Commission to try 
him. This enactment must clearly be taken as supplying the 
gap created by the repeal of 33 Se. VILL. ¢. 23. tt gives to 
Justices of the Peace powers formerly confined to the Privy 
Council; and it embodies in one section the provisions of 33 
Hen. VIII. ¢. 23, and 43 Geo. III. c. 113—that is, it provides 
for the trial and punishment of any subject of the British 
Crown who, being abroad on land, shall commit murder, or 
shall be accessory before or after the fact to a murder. It 
has been said that the words “ his Majesty’s subjects” would 
apply to an alien living in England; and so, no doubt, 
they would, if it were not clear that the whole section 
refers to his Majesty’s subjects living out of England, and that 
it was enacted in the place of the looser language of preceding 
statutes, intended in their time to remedy an obvious and 
patent defect in the law. If the words bore the larger inter- 
pretation, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that any 
person who had ever committed murder in any part of the 
world might be tried on his arrival in England. This was con- 
fessedly not so under the old law, when the larger words 
were used. How can it be so when the words of the 
law are more restricted? To say nothing of the other 
absurdities which such a construction would entail, it would 
neutralize all our extradition treaties. Suppose Orsini had 
escaped to England, and the French had demanded him. He 
might, by a friendly prosecutor, have been charged at Bow-street 
with murder in Paris, and our Government would, according to 
this view, have been entitled to say to the French, this man, 
being in England and owing us temporary allegiance, is ‘‘ one of 
her Majesty’s subjects charged in England with a murder com- 
mitted in France, therefore it is lawful for” Mr. Jardine, bein 
“a justice of the peace, to take cognizance of the offence,” an 
we mean to try him before a special Commission at the Old 
Bailey. If Orsini’s crime was murder at all, there would be no 
necessity to appeal to the 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, to try Bernard, inas- 
much as by the 11 and 12 Vic. c. 46, 8. 1 (and see 7 Geo. IV. 
c. 64, 8. 9), it is a substantive felony to be accessory before the 
fact to a felony; but the other statute has been so pointedly 
seers to, that we have thought it desirable to consider its 
effect. 

For these reasons, we do not think that, whatever the evidence 
may be, it will be possible to sustain a charge of felony against 
any person who es | have been a participator in the plot against 
Louis Napoleon. mn the charge of conspiracy we think the 
case is different. If it can be shown that several persons in 
England conspired together to put another to death in Paris, 
there is, we think, abundant anthosity to show that the Judges 
would, in all- probability, hold that they were guilty of a crime 
in doing so. It is impossible to deny that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench has often claimed the right to affirm, with respect to a 
variety of acts, that they are of such a nature that an agreement 
to do them between several persons would be punishable, 
though the act done by a single person would not. Thus private 
cheating is no crime, but it is a crime to conspire to cheat. The 
case of the directors of the British Bank is precisely in point. So, 
incontinence, adultery, and even incest, are no crimes; but to con- 
spire to debauch a woman is an indictable offence, and this was 
not questioned in the famous case of Ford, Lord Grey, who con- 
spired with others to debauch his sister-in-law, Lady Henrietta 

erkeley (0 Sta. Tr. 519). Aconspiracy to impoverish a man in 
his trade (Kecles’s case, 2 Russ. Cri. 687) is criminal. A supposed 


conspiracy to lower the price of the Funds by false rumours was 
severely punished in the lamentable case of Lord Dundonald 
(whose ‘innocence -was afterwards clearly established); and 


when we couple this with the claim expressly advanced by the 


Court in Curll’s case (17 Sta. Tr. 115), to act as censor morum, 
and with the fact that Curll’s punishment was justified ey. 
pressly on the ground that his conduct (selling obscene 
tended ‘to weaken the bonds of civil society, virtue, 
morality,” we can hardly doubt that the Judges would hold 
similiar language in the present day, if a man were convicted 
— them of so atrocious a crime as that of plotting wholesale 
slaughter. 

Whether it is expedient, on the whole, that any judicial 
should possess the power of punishing actions merely on the 

und of their moral guilt, without rey warrant of law for 

oing so, is another question. It will be a fortunate circum. 
stance if, in this particular case, we should be able to punish g 
person who, if he is guilty at all, is guilty of a most atrocious 
and outrageous piece of wickedness ; but it can hardly be denied, 
asa mere matter of law reform, that this part of our system 
needs improvement. The pontiaal bearings of the question we 
have often discussed elsewhere, and there is no need to refer to 
them again. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY OF GERMANY. 


A NEW Review was started at Paris about a month ago, bear. 

ing the name of the Revue Germanique, and designed to 
make the French public acquainted with the writings and 
thoughts of their neighbours beyond the Rhine. The first num. 
ber promised well, and contained several notices of recent 
German works, both in science and literature. It also contained 
a letter from M. Renan to the conductors of the periodical, in 
which he embodied his opinions as to the contents which a Ger. 
man Review should offer. This letter is well worth reading. It 
gives an excellent notion of the present state of German thought, 
and is full of comments conceived with M. Renan’s usual acumen 
and boldness. We propose to lay before our readers a rapid 
survey of its principal points. 

Such a Review, he says, ought to be a complete picture of the 
intellectual movement of Germany; and the most important 
side of this movement is that of history and philology. Ger. 
many has never done more than rival France in the field of 
physical and mathematical science, and in literature she has not 
escaped the decadence with which works of the imagination are 
marked in the present day. The true excellence of German 
consists in the interpretation of the past. She has m 
history into a science. Not that she produces great historians, 
—she is too defective in the art of composition. Her great voca- 
tion is the critical and historical science of the human mind, and 
philology as the necessary instrument of that science. The 
serious and patient study of the monuments of antiquity existed, 
indeed, before the Germans devoted themselves to it. Such 
treasure-houses of solid erudition as the old publications of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres abundantly testify 
this. But the Germans raised this study to the level of an 
organized science, from being merely the purposeless occupation 
of amateurs. 

In Germany there are no reviews like those known by that 
name in France and England. There are only special journals 
devoted to particular sciences. The art of dressing thought is not 
valued in Germany. It is results rather, in the shape of ideas or 
of discoveries, that alone attract readers. Accordingly, if we wish 
to make the rest of Europe know what Germany is doing, we 
must examine the records of particular branches of study which 


are published there. The Journal ofthe German Orienta Sete 
ties 


is the best repertory of writings relating to the antiquities’ 
Asia. Haupt’s Journal of German Antiquities, the Rhine 
Museum of Classical Antiquity, the Communications 9 the 
Perthes' Institute of Geography are also collections of the 
highest value. So again is the Journal of Comparative Philo- 
logy, conducted by Messrs. Kuhn and Aufrecht. M. Renan 
grows eloquent on the merits of a publication so entirely in his 
own peculiar province. It is, he says, the most in 
periodical that he knows. : 

It is the fashion of the Germans, who always write for s 
learned public, to put their thoughts and discoveries in print 
almost as soon as they occur to them, and not to mature 
polish them into a presentable book. A German work is often 
meant not so much to communicate what the author wishes to 
teach, as to record what has suggested itself to his-mind, that 
others. may know the current of his thoughts, and aid him or be 
aided by him. Asan example of the most characteristic works 
of this kind, may be mentioned the Judische Studien of 
Weber. In them may be found the last result in the i 

oup of inquiry connected with Sanscrit. So, too, the Year 

ks of M. Ewald keep a reader au courant of biblical inquiry. 
Above all, there is vi Bunsen, with his marvellous activity, 
who publishes three or four volumes a year, in which may 
found all the most recent, if not the most satisfactorily esta 
blished, discoveries of comparative philology. Aa 

The mental fruits which Germany produces are intimately 
connected with the mode of teaching adopted there, and any 
one who wishes to represent what Germany is, must turn for 
materials to the Universities. Education is not in Germany, 9 
in many other countries, a narrow pedantic system at enmity 
with true science. The establishments of public instruction have 
a scientific character, and receive their guiding impulse, not from 
a central administration, which ordinarily can be little 
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nainted with the current of scientific thought and is naturally 
a different or hostile to what it does not understand, but from 
men of real knowledge and reflection, who take up in a serious 
spirit the labours of the intellect. Perhaps, however, M. Renan 
adds, this is an ideal which, at the present time, is somewhat 
eclipsed. The golden age of Germany is past, so far at least as 
the external conditions of intellectual life. The reaction of the 
last ten years has been fatal. ‘Theological teaching, formerly 
so independent, has become, in. the Protestant countries of 
Germany, almost as restricted as in the Catholic. It was, how- 
ever, from this starting-point that the labours of the great philo- 

ical school took their departure. Young men of high charac- 
ter and ability are now scared by the tests that are imposed, and 
devote themselves to careers of purely scientific study, which can 
rocure a livelihood for comparatively few; and, as the cost of 
iving has in the last few years materially increased, it becomes 
a difficulty daily increasing for the student world to gain a sub- 
sistence phish shall give the leisure and security on the posses- 
sion of which serious study so much depends. Not the least 
fatal consequence of this state of things is the eagerness with 
which every student endeavours to hit on some startling dis- 


-eovery which shall make his name known, and entitle him to one 


of the few posts which lie within the reach of the general body of 
inquirers. This prevents anything like disinterested and pro- 
tracted investigation, and directs the thoughts of young men 
into the deplorable channel of considering only how they may 
make a sensation. 

M. Renan, in conclusion, reminds those whom he addresses, 
that they ought to look for the development of the German 
mind beyond the geographical limits of Germany. He thinks 
the time is coming when the Germans will play a part like 
that of the Scots of the first half of the middle age, who 
were found everywhere in the character of grammarians and 
teachers of science. Everywhere there is some German 
colony, or some representative of German thought and German 
industry, labouring in German fashion, although in a foreign 
field. The Academy of St. Petersburg, which is almost entirely 
German, has attained an eminence, especially in geographical 
science, little inferior to that of the Academy of Berlin. In 
England there are MM. Max Miller and Aufrecht, who are 
among the best representatives of the new school of philology. 
At Strasburg there is a theological school little known, but 
numbering among its members men of great ability and learn- 
ing ; and at Leyden there is an excellent school of history, under 
M Dozy, and one of exegesis under M. Kuenen, and lastly, in the 
distant corners of the world, in the remotest parts of Asia and 
Africa, there are admirable missionaries like Krapf and Isenberg, 
and travellers like Barth and Overweg. 

M. Renan ends by hoping that the Revue Germanique may be 
an epitome of this vast movement of thought. We can only hope 
so too. Even if it pursues the path he indicates without arrivin 
at all the perfection which he holds out as its goal, it cannot fail 
to be a most useful publication not only for France but for 


ANOTHER GREAT SOCIAL EVIL. 


(ur own columns, like those of our contemporaries, have con- 
tained references to the question which, in the convenient 
phrase of the day, is termed the ‘“‘ Great Social Evil.” We 
regard the attention which this subject has arrested with mixed 
feelings. The pain which the existence of the evil itself excites 
1s attem by satisfaction that the better moral tone of 
the age has at /ast realized its long-existing magnitude, and 
“ia that it is a state of things to be faced and to be 
ml 


There is, we believe, in the society of the present day, a fond 
de sériewx which has only to be appealed to in reference to any 
social disorder, in order to ensure, first, an uneasy feeling, then 
an overt expression of dissatisfaction, and then a genuine attempt, 
whether successful or not, after reformation. e are desirous 
se rrcaling to this feeling with respect to another great social 
evil—or rather to another preat branch of the same evil of which 

he nocturnal orgies of the Haymarket are an offshoot—but 
Which, unlike them, admits of a natural remedy, with the sole 
obstacle of its requiring a certain financial outlay. We mean the 
crowded and inefficient accommodation of too many—the great 
majority, we fear—of the labourers’ and artisans’ cottages in our 
rural districts and our towns. We shall at present only deal with 
the former, and ask attention to the fact that one, or at most two 

“rooms are commonly allotted both to the parents and to the 
children, many or few, as the case may be, of whatever age and of 
either sex. The subject is an unpleasant one ; but it requires to be 
spoken of in plain terms, unless we wish to live for ever in a fool’s 
paradise of self-illusion. It would no doubt be very pleasant to go 
on in the sentimental belief that those picturesque hovels at the 
Wood's edge, with their mud walls, and their thatched roofs golden 
bees the stonecrop or green with velvet moss, are the abodes of 
~~ th and innocence, of primitive manners, and Saxon purity. 

ese statements have been recited hundreds of times in pretty 
story-books, and simpered by pretty lips. It is of course not 
be? boxrimaha their truth that the parish doctor’s reminiscences 

we bowers of bliss have not unfrequently a close connexion 
with malignant typhus, and with an indignant appeal to the 


of nuisances. 


But it is at present with the moral rather than the physical 
miasmata hanging about them that we are concerned. Norton- 
street has become an abomination to us, and Casino a word of 
ill-omen. We donot wish the case to be otherwise ; but we should 
be very sorry if the world thought that, in abating Norton-street 
and in closing the Casino, it had done its utmost, or even all that 
is most urgent, towards that mitigation of evil which comes within 
the compass of civil society. The vice which these receptacles 
of filth foster, is that which results from the chance melée of 
strangers. Abominable as it may be in itself, it is almost a com- 
promise for more abominable violations of the eternal law of 
purity. But what are the dangers to which the overcrowded 
cottage may lead? We only dare allude to them by saying 
that we should tremble to guess how many hamlets may contain 
their tattered Canace and clay-grimed Macareus—if not their 
conscious Cinyras and brazen Myrrha. * Oh, it is too dreadful, 
I can’t believe it!” some worthy reader may interpose. ‘lo 
this we have but to answer that such an argument, if adduced in 
good faith, can only be met by hard facts, which we are, of 
course, unable to adduce; while, if it be urged out of laziness, 
and to avoid probing the wound, it does not deserve a reply. No | 
reasonable person can shut his eyes to the dangers of the age 
when the labourer’s daughter, now too old for school (if she 
has been there), and too young for service, loiters at home 
to do stray jobs, in the perpetual intimacy of lads, who, like 
herself, have grown up more quickly in frame than in reason. 
They lark, they chatter, they quarrel, and then make it up, in — 
satdl iapetanes of the refinement and caution which the conven- 
tional laws of society impart even to those who are strangers to 
the nobler restraints of principle. The best and most innocent- 
minded girl of the labouring class knows far more at fifteen than 
the high-born damsel of twenty-five. She has a mother and a 
father who have never learned the euphemisms of polished society, 
while her hours of play are not superintended ™ governess or 
companion. The very term of classical derivation which alone, 
in all the languages of western Europe, exists to designate the 
disregard of consanguinity, is, we will be bound, an unknown word 
to millions of English folk. It belongs to the school and the 
forum, and not to peasant life; and the clergyman might accord- 
ingly preach most forcibly against “incest,” and yet, if, as he 
sostadity would, he fought shy of explaining what it was that he 
denounced, would leave those who had most need of his monition 
thoroughly ignorant what the offence was they were warned to . 
avoid. On the other hand, they would have no difficulty in 
conning and digesting the devil’s sermon which was dinned into 
them, evening after evening, by the small, low, reeking, pitch- 
dark chamber into which they found themselves, boys and girls, 
huddled and cribbed together through the live-long night, with 
nothing to amuse and nothing to instruct them. Conscious of no 
debt to the world, or the world’s good opinion—imperfectly 
apprehensive of any religious obligation—and only certain of one 
thing, viz., that their parents, in packing them into that frightful 
den, thought of little more than to keep the other room for their 
own use—they are inwardly determined in their generation to 
take, if they can, the same advantage. In this respect the two- 
roomed dwelling, we believe, is worse for morality than even that 
which has only asingle sleeping apartment; and the most wretched 
cabin of the Celtic nationalities is less provocative of evil than . 
the more snug yet insufficient cottage of the English labourer. 
Though careless teachers of morality, the parents, unless utterly 
depraved, will generally, by their presence, perform the part of 
constables. 

The picture we have drawn is that of a state of things which 
existed everywhere a few years ago, because nobody happened to 
have thought about the matter. The evil is, we are glad to 
say, now being generally recognised, while, of course, the remedy 
is but slowly and uncertainly applied. The spread of educa- 
tion among the rer classes will, we are confident, go far 
towards creating the higher tone of feeling which we desiderate. 
If it has not done so yet to any perceptible extent, we must 
recollect that the time hardly come when the new-schooled 
rustics and lasses have become fathers and mothers of families. 
But mere education, even of the highest and most expensive sort, 
can only work a limited reform if the cottage is to be allowed every 
night to unteach what the school in the morning had proclai ed, 
Cottage reform is, to speak plainly, one of the great necessities 
of the day. It has the rare advantage of being both important 
and feasible. No disputed polemics interfere with its growth ; 
no rights of the subject hamper its action; while, at the same 
time, it does not admit of the poetic romance with which some 
ingenious pens have tricked out the “delicate question.” The 
principles on which it has to be worked may be comprehended 
in a few words. The requisite is an outlay of capital with 
the anticipation of no more than a moderate return of interest, 
but that interest a certainty. The principle on which the capital 
should be expended, is the erection of cottages of such capacity” 
that only very young children should oceupy the same sleeping 
apartment as their parents; while, as they grow up, they can be 
drafted, the boys into one, and the girls into another room. The 
sufficiency of the other appointments of the cottages is a detail 
which we postpone. 

We need hardly say that it is only the landlord who can be 
expected to work such asystem. The custom existing in many 
parts of the country of letting cot; ether with the farms 
is the head and front of much of evil upon which we have 
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been insisting. The tenant farmer is neither in education nor 
in purse fitted, except in rare instances, for the responsibilities 
of a position in which social and economic considerations must 
often clash and often have to be adjusted. The model estate 
must exhibit its cottages of two bed-rooms for the newly married 
couples, and for those who have no families, or whose families 
have gone off; it must exhibit those of three rooms for the 
general run of labourers; and it must possess its proportion of 
cottages with four rooms, for families of unusual size, or for those 
employés whose position claims more than ordinary accommodation. 
Finally, there must be the lodging-house for single men and 
youths—an institution not only valuable as drawing away the 
sons from the cottages at the dangerous time, but as a preven- 
tive against the greatest practical difficulty which besets the path 
of those who think they have reformed the cottage system as soon 
as they have added the third room. We allude to the practice 
of taking lodgers into the spare room, and then cribbing the 
family into the remaining space, under all the old offensive cir- 
cumstances, This practice not only perpetuates the risks which 
the additional accommodation was intended to obviate, but it is 
apt, as we know, to throw the daughter or wife of the family 
into an ambiguous and often perilsome position. 

We are not now constitution-mongering for a model village, 
and so we shall merely allude in the most general terms to the 
lending library, club-room, &c., which may S provided for the 
recreation and improvement of the cotter—institutions which 
have, we believe, never disappointed, often exceeded, the hopes 
of their founders. We may seek another opportunity of entering 
upon these topics. Still less shall we insist upon the 
necessity of an analogous reform in towns—not because we 
do not think as strongly upon this question, but because, in 
treating of the country, we are approaching our limits. We have 
had a practical object in view—namely, to show that those who 
righteously devote themselves to abate the “social evil,” ought 
not to confine their solicitude to that which happens to be the 
most obvious but not the most dangerous form of the mischief. 
They should go on and grapple with what those who have looked 
into the question do not scruple to say is a not unfrequent prelude 
to a life of harlotry, the promiscuous herding of children in im- 
mature years. e have also endeavoured to point out how 
plain the remedy is for that disease—requiring, as it does, 
nothing beyond an expenditure of capital, with the certainty 
of a moderate return in the accruing rents. In one county, at 
all events — Kent — there exists an association under the 
appropriate title of the Labourer’s Friend Society, founded 
for the express end of meeting this evil, not only by 
eo its existence before the public attention, but by the 
publication and dissemination of plans of cottages, offering at a 
moderate cost the stipulated number of apartments. We feelcertain 
that the subject will not long fail to arrest public attention; and 
we do not see why the wise and humane policy which allows the 
borrowing of public money for certain Aiests of improvement, 
should not be extended in aid of the moral regeneration of the 
people by the purifying of their dwellings. In a merely economic 
aspect, the health and strength which would thus accrue to the 
labouring classes would, in itself, more than render the outlay 

rofitable, while there would, moreover, be an immediate return 
in the interest charged. 


SIR COLIN CAMPBELL BEFORE LUCKNOW. 


Y this time the crisis in the great Indian Mutiny is probably 
past. The next mail will inform us how the last act has 
been played out. The interesting question at present concerns the 
mode in which the Commander-in-chief, at the time when the last 
mail left Calcutta, proposed to conduct the business in Oude, 
and the means at his disposal for his purpose. The telegraphic 
wire assures us that Sir Colin had under him 60,000 men, in- 
cluding 10,000 cavalry, and 160 guns. This estimate seems 
considerably exaggerated, and that opinion is confirmed by the 
general order of Sir Colin, published some few days ago in the 
newspapers. According to that order, the army advancing 
into Oude is divided into divisions and brigades of artillery, 
which last are under the command of Sir Archdale Wilsonof Delhi. 
There are, besides the naval brigade under Sir William Peel, 
two brigades—one of field artillery, and another of siege artil- 
lery. According to the numbers stated, there must be fifty-three 
ns in each brigade. Of cavalry, there is one division, under Hope 
rant, divided into two brigades. They include only three English 
regiments, and it seems doubtful whether the whole force exceeds 
4000 or 4500 men. The infantry consists of three divisions and 
six brigades, each brigade containing three regiments. ‘Thus 
the infantry numbers eighteen battalions, fifteen of which are Euro- 
pean. Inall probability, the rank and file present do not execed 
15,000men. Thus it would appear that the army under Sir Colin 
ampbell’s immediate command cannot by possibility exceed 
23,000 men—artillery, cavalry, and infantry. ‘T'o this, no doubt, 
res be added the troops of Brigadier Franks and Jung Bahadoor, 
both of whom, we are told, have effected a junction with the Com- 
mander-in-chief. Instead, therefore, of 60,000, we shall probably 
be nearer the truth if we assume that the numbers available for 
military operations do not exceed 33.0co men. 


But whatever the force may be, it is clear that Sir Colin Camp- 


their stronghold. Lucknow is the centre to which the rebel 


where they have chosen to make their last stand. The sk 
the Commander-in-chief will be shown by the mode of his at 
and its disastrous results to the enemy. Let us state the military 
problem, and endeavour to ascertain from the telegraphic i 
gence how Sir Colin Campbell proposes to solve it. 


The rebel army is concentrated in Lucknow. Like Ng 

leon when driven back to Paris, it has no retreat. It has 
its base. Whatever men or ammunition it may require, must be 
obtained within Lucknow itself. If in the approaching battle the 
rebelssuccced, the country will beagain open, from which they ma 
replenish their resources. If they do not succeed, they must either 
surrender, die, or endeavour to effect their escape. Lucknow is 
certainly not invested, but the rebels within it + under all 
the disadvantages under which a besieged force suffers. They 
cannot repair their losses, whilst Sir Colin Campbell and his attack. 
ing army may recruit themselves from every quarter. Even should 
they succeed, therefore, in keeping him at bay, or in 
ling his attack, they must ultimately be defeated. But if. on the 
other hand, Sir Colin should succeed—as no doubt he will—the 
great question remains, whether he has so directed hig 
attack that in the event of success he must inflict the 
loss on the enemy. The perfect solution of this military problem 
would be the destruction of rebel This might pos. 
sibly be done within the walls of Lucknow; but if the rebels are 
driven out of the city, and any considerable number of them 
manage to escape in anything like an organized body, in what 
direction will they retire? The best line of retreat would, no 
doubt, be toward Fyzabad. It is the ancient capital of Oude, 
To the Oude Sepoys it is hallowed by the memories of the past, 
It is famous for its heart-stirring traditions. It is the y 
pone on which the general of a defeated army would seek to 

eliver his last battle for the independence of lis country. To 
these moral considerations, we may add that the heights in front 
of the city are in themselves favourable for a general action, 
Above all, it must be observed that if the Sepoy army succeeded 
in reaching Fyzabad, the English general would be compelled to 
fight another general action some hundred miles from his base, 
with a second river in his rear. It is impossible to doubt, there. 
fore, that the desire on the part of the Sepoys to keep the re 
treat to Fyzabad open, must have been quite as strong as the 
desire on the part of Sir Colin Campbell to close it against them. 
Let us now see how matters in Oude stand—how the troops are 
posted. In the centre of Oude stands Lucknow, on the right 
bank of the Goomtee. That river flows south-east, and ulti- 
mately joins the Ganges as it runs eastward. A road, on the 
right bank of the Goomtee from Lucknow, passes southward 
by Sultanpore, and conducts the traveller to Jaunpore and 
! Azimghur, where for some months Briyadier Franks, an admi- 
: rable officer, has been collecting troops. Westward from Lucknow 
| is the famous road to Cawnpore, traversed so often by the gallant 
| Havelock. North from Lucknow a road leads to Setapore, and 
thence westward to Ferruckabad, on the Ganges. Eastward from 
Lucknow, in the direction of the Gogra, which runs parallel to the 
Goomtee about fifty miles from that river, there is a road, which, 
after approaching its banks, turns southward, and enters Fyzabad. 
From i zabad two roads connect that city with the Goomtee and 
the road already mentioned, on its right bank. The only roads 
out of Lucknow which remain to be mentioned are those running 
north-east. They cross several rivers, and ultimately lose them- 
selves in the pestilential marshes at the roots of the Himalayas. 
Now, Sir Colin Campbell has advanced to Lucknow from Cawn- 
pore. That is his line of communication and his line of retreat 
—it must therefore be secured. The defeated enemy cannot 
hope to retire in that direction. By the north-west—the 
Setapore road—the Sepoys are said to obtain some supplies; but 
Brigadier Chamberlain is hastening down with his Irregular 
troops, and we are told that for twenty miles northward along 
the Ganges, detachments are placed so as to catch any 
of fugitive Sepoys who may chance to escape westward from 
Lucknow, or may attempt to cross the Ganges in their flight. 
As for the road south-east along the Goomtee, it seems equally. 
impossible for the Sepoys to escape in that direction. Not only 
has Sir Colin placed himself across that road, his right resting on 
the Goomtee, but Brigadier Franks has actually succeeded in 
defvating the enemy at Sultanpore, and in effecting a junction 
with Sir Colin. ieee according to some accounts, Jung 
Bahadoor has crossed both the Gogra and the Goomtee, and has 
followed the track of Franks. The only roads, therefore, open 
for the defeated rebels, seem to be the road to Fyzabad and 
road to the marshes. But, as we are told, Sir James Outram, 
having left his old position at Alumbagh, has already crossed the 
Goomtee witli some 6000 men, within range of the city. In 
position he will be able not only to bombard the town, but to 
place himself & cheval the road to Fyzabad, so as either to bar 
a retreat in that direction, or, at all events, to maintain his ¢ 
until Sir Colin can send troops to assail the flank of the enemy. 
Placed thus, it wili be almost impossible for the Sepoy general, 
should he attempt to retreat upon Fyzabad, to save a single man. 
But indeed they will scarcely run the hazard. They will be 
themselves north-eastward to the tharshes, where disease an¢ 
famine will finish that which was begun by the cannon an 
sword. In short, as it seems to us, the Oude rebels must now 


bell considers himself strong enough to attack the mutineers in 


either surrender or die. 
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FREE TRADE IN LETTERS. 


‘HE late failure of the Collins Line brings out a curious con- 
T trast between the British and American Governments. 
Great Britain is the apostle of Free Trade—America is the chosen 
refuge of the banished deities of Protection. The reproach, again, 
of Great Britain is the alleged precariousness of her Administra- 
tions, to which no popularity and no Parliamentary majority can 

ive a six months’ security of existence. In America, on the 
other hand, Government is independent of a Parliamenta 
majority, and, in the teeth of any amount of popular hatred, 
has a guaranteed duration. Yet it is Great Britain which has 
adopted the system of subsidized mail-steamers, to create a traffic 
by governmental aid where it did not exist before, and she has 
unswervingly maintained it through every change of politics and 
ty ; while America has only been piqued into partially attempt- 
ing it by the feeling of rivalry, and seems now to have abandoned 
the enterprise in a moment of caprice. The British Government 
began in 1833 with a payment of 350/. to a steamer for two trips 
aweek from Liverpool to the Isle of Man. From this small 
inning, successive Post masters have added line after line 
until there is now scarcely a large commercial seaport in the 
world to which a subsidized mail steamship does not run. And 
the number is still growing before our eyes. Since the pre- 
sent year commenced, a new line to the East, and a new line 
to the Cape, have been established. The number of miles 
traversed by our mail steam-fleet is more than two millions and 
a-half; and the subsidy they receive from the Admiralty consi- 
derably exceeds a million. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of the liberality with which our Government has carried 
out the system is the case of the Cunard Company, which runs 
the same line that, for want of Government help, the Collins 
Company has just been forced to abandon. The contract with 
Mr. Cunard was first made in 1839. In 1850, when it was 
renewed, the British Government required that the previous 
service should be doubled, and for that double service agreed to 

y atreble subsidy. On the other hand, the only steam lines, 
net the mere coasting service to California, which the 
American Government has attempted to establish, have been the 
Havre, the Bremen, and the Collins, to Liverpool. At first they 
were aided by a subsidy ; but they seem to have had no lobby 
influence to support them, and as time went on, the subsidy was 
cut down. The Collins Company has been compelled to wind 
up; and the other two lines are for the present dragging out a 
starving life on the postage receipts, and seem likely, before long, 
to follow the nial of the Collins. 


American freaks are apt to be contagious in this country, 
especially when they point in the direction of economy ; and Mr. 
Gladstone showed some years ago that he was not disinclined for 
a nibble at the Packet estimate. It may not, therefore, be without 
use to recal to our readers’ minds some facts in proof of the com- 
mercial utility of rapid ocean mails, and their utter incapacity of 
self-support. We shall draw them from a recent impassioned 
appeal, inspired alike by purse and patriotism, from an American 
shipowner tohis Government. There is no reason to mistrust the 
truthfulness of his advocacy, inasmuch as his figures are mainly 
derived from reliable English authorities. It is perfectly clear that 
all traders, except West-end tailors, prefer to sell to customers 
who can pay them quickest ; and those customers will pay them 
quickest who have the quickest conveyances by which to send 
their money. It is therefore no matter of surprise, but rather an 
obvious truism, that a quick mail communication should produce a 
magical effect in attracting capitai and fostering a trade. And 
so it has practically nnn razil is the most remarkable case 
in point. From 1840 to 1850, exports and imports to Brazil were 
alike stationary. In 1850, the Royal Mail Company’s steamers 

n to run there ; and by 1855 the imports had trebled. The 
exports had increased largely, though not quite to that extent ; 
but the combined exports: and imports, having been 3,645,000/. 
in 1850, in 1855 were 8,162,000. This is the strongest case, but 
it by no means stands alone. After steamers had opened a more 
easy path for trade to Constantinople and the Levant, it increased 
at once by 1,200,000/. a-year; and in about five years no less 
than forty new Greek establishments were set up in this country. 
nthe same way our steamers have wrested from America, to 
whom it should geographically belong, the trade with China, 
with the Pacific, and even with the Caribbean Sea. 

But the very greatness of the advantages which rapid Ocean 

confer on commerce has seemed to many, both here and in 
America, an argument against the system of subsidies. If there 
be a genuine demand, what need to give a bounty on the supply ? 
it 18 80 necessary to commerce, it surely should be self-sup- 
porting. Such questions imply a misapprehension both of the 
extent of the expenditure and the nature of the benefit conferred. 
Each trip of the Collins Line from New York and back cost 
10,000/. It is obvious, on the face of it, that no practicable rate 
of postage would meet such an outlay ; and any extreme increase 
of fares would drive passengers to the sailing ships. There 
Temains only the cargo as a source of remuneration; and that is 
very closely limited by exigencies peculiar to swift steamers, 
Which led Dr. Lardner to discredit the possibility of their 
plying across the Atlantic at all. The natural law governing 
the speed of steamers is, that the resistance of the water to 
the vessel’s bow increases as the square of her velocity; and 


the speed is to be doubled, the power must be increased 
eightfold. The consequence is, that as the vessel reaches 
the higher rates of velocity, the amount of coal required to 
propel her mounts out of all proportion to the gain in point 
of speed. And this is costly in two ways. Not only 
are the piles of coal and the powerful engines requisite for 
a rate of fourteen miles an hour enormously expensive ; but by 
their bulk, they occupy the space which aha be devoted to a 
remunerative cargo. A vessel of 5000 tons, running ten miles 
an hour, on a trip of 1000 miles, will have 2524 tons of room 
over and above the space occupied by coals and engines, and 
therefore available for cargo. But a speed of fourteen miles an 
hour will reduce that space to 1802 tons; and twenty miles an 
hour will cause it absolutely to disappear. In order to maintain 
such a speed, the engines must be so bulky. and the coal so 
abundant, that the vessel will be entirely filled by them. Of 
course this gradual decrease of room must be paid for by a pro- 
portionate increase of freight. If a vessel such as the one above 
referred to should wish to increase her speed on a 1000 mile trip 
from eight miles an hour to fourteen, she would have to charge 
five times the freight in order to reimburse herself for the con- 
sequent expense—a proceeding which would soon relieve her 
from the necessity of carrying any cargo at all. It is clear, 
therefore, that none of the interests directly benefited—neither 
letter-writers nor passengers nor shippers—could support an 
Ocean mail at a high rate of speed. Yet the community have a 
strong indirect interest in its maintenance. There remains, 
therefore, but one solution of the difficulty—that the community 
must pay for it. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 1958. 


Wwe cannot congratulate the Photographic Society on the 
removal of its Exhibition, in its fifth year, from tle con- 
venient gallery in Suffolk-street to the distant region of the 
South Kensington Museum. We fear that a diminished number 
of visitors will be the inevitable consequence of the migration, 
and we have only to hope that the result of the experiment, 
should it prove to be so unfavourable as we expect, will convince 
every one of the impolicy of moving the national collection of 
ictures to so considerable a distance from the natural centre of 

ondon life. ‘The apartment conceded to the Photographie 
Society, for the purpose of this Exhibition, by the Department of 
Science and Art, is moreover by no means satisfactory in itself. 
Not to mention the unsubstantial nature of its construction as a 
temporary building, and its petty and gingerbread-like style of 
ornamentation, it is cold and ill ventilated, and the side lights, 
to one half of the room, make it far from suitable for the display 
of photographie pictures. At the same time, the “ Hanging 
Committee” seems to have yo mg the one advantage conferred 
by the new locality—viz., enlarged space. It has come to our 
knowledge that, in one instance at all events (probably in 
more), works were rejected which possessed sufficient claims to 
acceptance. 

The Exhibition itself is characterized rather by proofs of 
steady progress in the practice of the art than by any novelties 
or developments of its application. Indeed, there are fewer 
attempts this year than on former occasions at the ambitious 
composition of photographie pictures by the combination of 
various negatives. There are no ap panoramic landscapes, 
and we miss Dr. Diamond's remarkable applications of photo- 
graphy to the portraiture of the insane—that most useful 
aid to the students of psychological medicine. On the other 
hand, we remark a general improvement in the colour and tone 
of many of the specimens ; and there are a fey scientific experi- 
ments in light-painting—pointing, perhaps, to further achieve- 
ments—which we shall notice in their order. 

Mr. Fenton’s contributions appear to us, upon the whole, to 
reach the highest standard of merit in some of the more im- 
portant artistic ——— of photography—witness his admir- 
able renderings of some of the statues from the British Museum. 
The Venus (13) is beautifully given, though the face, perhaps, 
has suffered the same degree of exaggeration that we so com- 
monly find in living female portraiture. The Actwon (50), the 
Clytie (531), the bust of Homer (424), and the Muse (503), are 
all excellent. And in landscape, the same gentleman has not 
only attained the most perfect technical success, but his works 
are remarkable, above most others, for artistic insight in choosing 
the right point of view under the most poetical conditions. It 
is impossible to notice all Mr. Fenton’s exquisite landscapes, 
taken this year from North Wales exclusively. We would single 
out the Mountains at the foot of Llyn Ogwen (507); the Dol- 
wyddelan Woods (515)—a marvellous vision of forest scenery, 
the very hardest thing for photography to reproduce ; the View 
in Dolwyddelan (520), in which the afternoon effect is exquisitely 
shown; Moel Siabod (529); and, for incredibly minute detail, 
the Trout-pool (536) on the Llugwy. The aerial perspective in 
the View on the Llugwy (419) is something magical. Mr. Fen- 
ton also exhibits some architectural photographs, from Ely, 
Lincoln, and York, which are much more than merely faithful 
transcripts of the originals. _ 

In portraiture, Mr. Lake Price and Messrs. Maull and Polyblank 
hold their own. The works of the latter artists are familiar to 
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are exhibited at South Kensington. Mr. Lake Price contributes 
some powerful collodion portraits of distinguished contemporary 
artists, forming a very striking and interesting series. We like 
these better, on the whole, than his somewhat artificial Don 
Quixote (420), or even his clever set of four scenes from the 
history of Robinson Crusoe (550 &c.). But his “Old Cove- 
nanter” (583) is far more happy. He has found an admirable 
model for the subject, and = dressed him to perfection, and 
has seized the right expression with the utmost vigour. Messrs. 
Caldesi and Montecchi are well represented. They have repro- 
duced some of the best paintings of the Manchester Exhibition, 
among which ‘The Abandoned,” after C. Stanfield (22), is especi- 


ally noteworthy. Their St. Catherine (32), from the Raffaelle of 


the National Gallery, has all the lcok of anold engraving; and their 
photograph of Ary Scheffer’s Dante and Beatrice (BY) seems to 
us, by its deepening of the somewhat crude tone of the female 
figure, an improvement on the original. ‘The same artists show 
a curious group of the Siamese Ambassadors (171), and the 
bevy of Bridesmaids to the Princess Royal (373). Gallantry for- 
bids our saying more of this =; than that we should 
counsel its speedy withdrawal. Far better are the spirited 
scenes from nature (547) of Grisi and Mario, in the Zrovatore, 
and of the Roman Pifferari (569); and their frame of instantaneous 
photographs—of horses, dogs, cats, &c. (320)—is well worth in- 
spection. Messrs. Alinari Fréres contribute some interesting 
photographs from drawings and pictures at Florence, one or iwo 
from the reliefs at Orvieto Cathedral (55 and 70), and a noble 
view of the Falls of Terni (346). In the latter, the water has 
not lost its reality—a most rare thing in photography. We may 
observe here that the absence of foreign photographs in the pre- 
sent exhibition is very remarkable. 


Mr. Downes pape us with two fascinating portraits of the 

Laureate (27 and 36), realizing the ideal of a poet, in costume as 
well as expression. Among amateur photographers, the Rev. 
Dr. Holden, of Durham, occupies a very distinguished rank ; 
and there are few better works in the room than his numerous 
views of Durham Cathedral and York Minster. Let us add to 
these his Rievaulx Abbey (577). This gentleman adopts the 
honey process in his manipulation. essrs. Dolamore and 
Bullock are less prolific than in former years, and their works 
are unequal. Charlecote Hall, Warwickshire (327), is, we 
think, their best specimen. What we miss in the photographs 
of these artists is rather a — treatment of the subject than 
technical skill. Mr. J. D. Llewelyn, working sometimes in 
oxymel and sometimes in collodion, has furnished some excellent 
Jandscapes. We note especially his Woodland Scene, Penller- 
gare (631), and a bird’s-eye view of the Lake at the same place 
(642). Seldom have we seen more vigorous rock-scenes than 
Mr. R. Howlett’s St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey (48, 392, and 418). 
And among several who have chronicled the several phases of 
the Leviathan, in every stage of its building and launch, Mr. 
Howlett has achieved the most conspicuous success. Mr. C. T. 
Thomson exhibits some studies from trees which are of great 
value. ‘Two characteristic Surrey scenes (413-14) may be 
noticed particularly. With these may be compared a number 
of tree and flower studies by Messrs. , tee and Thomson. 

The whole process of deer-stalking is illustrated in a series of 
skilful photographs, by Mr. Horatio Ross. The Glazed Eye 
(104) is admirable. The composition of these scenes is especiall 
striking and effective. Mr. O. G. Rejlander exhibits his ambi- 
tious ‘Two Ways of Life, which was so conspicuous in the 
photographie collection in the Manchester Exhibition. The 
ingenuity and great ability of this composition are undeniable ; 
but the details of the allegory are far from pleasing, and the con- 
trast of the two sides of the picture is too violent. The various 
studies for this work—all remarkable, but some of them over- 
strained—are exhibited separately. In Mr. Rejlander’s smaller 
scenes and groups (472) there is much force and humour. No 
happier vein has been Te in the inexhaustible field of human 
character than in Mr. W. M. Grundy’s Sketches from the Life, 
taken from Hastings fishermen and pilots (471). The calm ex- 
pression of self-reliance in the faces of the weather-beaten 
seamen, tells admirably in the sun-pictures. We have to thank 
the same artist also for several sketches of Eastern life, pho- 
tographed at Constantinople (120). Other contributions from 
Oriental countries are due to Mr. F. Frith, who sends views of 
the Mosque of Omar, Nablous, Baalbec, and Nazareth (318); 
and several subjects from Egypt. The sitting statues of Memnon 
(321) are shown to be so much perished as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable as human figures. Still more important and 
interesting are Dr. Murray’s photographs from Hindostan. 
The Fort at Agra (129), the ruined or unfinished Temple at 
Bindrabund (133), the Taj Mahal (138), and the Mosque at 
Muttra (669), may be noticed. It is to be regretted that this 
and other series in the Exhibition have not been hung in juxta- 
position. 

America has contributed neither scene nor subject to the pre- 
sent collection; but Australia is well sepeeneuted. First of all, 


we have from Mr. R. Hall, of Adelaide, some Positives on Glass, 
representing groups of the unfortunate Aborigines (196). These 
are of painful interest. Nothing more ugly, deformed, or de- 
based was ever imagined, than these specimens of the lowest 
type of the human family; and any artist but the sun would be 


fairly suspected of = exaggeration had he drawn these re- 
yolting likenesses. 


t is a relief to pass from these ethnological 


monstrosities to the evidences of Anglo-Saxon energy and 
gress in Mr. Frank Haes’ Waxed-paper Photographs se 
Sydney. Here we have the Hall of the new University, (33) 
a stately Gothic collegiate pile, rising among a wilderness of 
scaffold-poles ; Boomerang Street, Woolloomolloo (339)—the 
strange names singularly unsuggestive of the familiar aspect of 
the bustling scene; and St. James’ Church, Sydney (340)— 
a typal specimen, we fear, of colonial church architecture. “Other 

hotographs of Sydney buildings by the same gentleman yjjj 
& eagerly sought for by many who have friends or relatives jn 
antipodal England. 

Returning back to Europe, we must notice an_ excellent serieg 
of views from scenes and buildings in Coburg, photographed for 
the Queen by Mr. F. Bedford. Rosenau, its terrace and cag. 
cade, the palace, market-place, and castle of Coburg, with its 
statue, its peasants, its church, and its distant prospects, are al] 
faithfully given. The church of St. Maurice, Coburg (658), ig 
remarkable not only artistically, as an interior view, but its 
Lutheran fittings—the altar and its ornaments being such as 
would drive the Record into tits. An English interior, by the 
way, is shown by Mr. J. Dixon Piper, in the my of | 
dock Church, Suffolk (314). Itis a poor subject, but valde 
as showing that photography may some day be used as well in. 
side a building as outside—a development which will add vastly 
to the architectural value of the process. 

Among the comparatively few specimens we observed of land. 
scape on a large scale, must be enumerated the views of Kil. 
larney, photographed for the London Stereoscopic Company, 
The stereoscopes in the exhibition, we may remark, show but li 
progress, and are few in number. Mr. Williams appears to be 
still unequalled for the verisimilitude of his stereoscopic portraits, 
As curiosities, we may notice Mr. J. Moule’s Positives on Glass 
(237 and 439)—portraits taken at night by artificial light and his 
patented apparatus. The effect, it must be admitted, is some. 
what ghastly. Mr. C.J. Taylor shows some Oxford views, “ de. 
veloped on the spot in an Archer’s camera without any dark 
lens, citric acid used instead of acetic acid.” Still more curious 
are the instantaneous photographs, by Mr. W. Crookes, the new 
Secretary, of the Waves of the Sea (369). The time of exposure 
varied from the 1-30th to the 1-150th part of a second. Mr, 
Crookes furnishes also some specimens of the application of 
photography to meteorology (372); and some most truthful ex. 
amples of geological stratification are exhibited by Mr. Gutch 
(624). We observed, without any number attached, a shadowy 
vision of snowy mountains, photographed on collodion by Lord 
Dufferin at midnight, on his arctic voyage. Mr. Fenton has also 
attempted, with very curious effect, St. James’s Park in a thick 
fog (371). 

Sati, we may recommend our readers to go beyond the 
screen, into what is called the North Room. There they will 
find some interesting and effective gen ge by Serjeant 
Mack, Corporals Milliken and Church, and Serjeant Dukes, of 
the Royal Engineers. We feel disposed to protest against 
these works being banished to an inferior room, and uncata- 
logued. The soldiers of this useful corps are now practically 
educated in the photographic process; and to their labours we 
owe, not only a large annual saving in the reduction of maps— 
specimens of which are shown here—but an invaluable record of 
the progress of important works of military or civil engineering. 
Serjeant Mack executed a series of views of Moscow and &t. 
Petersburg, during the coronation of the Emperor, and Corporal 


Church, en route to the seat of war in the Kast, photographed - 


Singapore. These works form by no means the least interesting 
part of the Photographie Exhibition, 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE editor of the Mémoires du Roi Joseph has commenced a 
publication of a oe bulk, and which promises to be 
of yet greater interest. e allude to the Memoirs and Corre- 
ondence of Eugene Beauharnais,* the Merny | of Italy, whose 
chenester has been so calumniously assailed in Marmont’s posthu- 
mous memoirs. The editor guarantees that the vindication from 
these attacks, which M. Tascher de la Pagerie published in the 
Moniteur, and which the Paris tribunals have confirmed, 
meet with yet fuller corroboration in the sequel of the work of 
which the first volume is now before us. It will be completed 
in six or eight. The cong om of these memoirs are from 
the pen of Prince Eugéne himself, but unfortunately they 
are a mere fragment. We are promised, however, another por- 
tion of autobiography with ciduape to the campaign of top 
The correspondence with his Imperial step-father fills about 
the volume. The remainder is taken up with historical resumés 
of intervening events (so as to connect together the cor- 
respondence) from the pen of the editor, M. Du Casse. Th 
appear to us to be very indifferently executed. We think 


* Mémoires et Correspondance Politique et Militaire du Prince Eugine. 
Publiés, annotés et mis en ordre par A. Du Casse, Auteur des “ Mémoires 


du Roi Joseph.” Tome i. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1858. 
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ion might have been studied with advantage. Life is 
compromd whatever may be the interest attaching to the career 
of Prince Eugene, it is not without some little <p that 
we look forward to the task of wading through eight octavo 
yolumes. We must not, however, be querulous, for the corre- 
ndence is exceedingly interesting, and we only hope the 
remainder may be equally so. We should add that the present 
volume brings the narrative down to the end of 1805. The 
publication w ill be continued at intervals of a month. 
The Memoirs of Prince Eugene have some of the interest, and 
et more of the dulness, peculiar to State Papers. Those of Count 
Miot de Melito,* to which we next invite attention, possess attrac- 
tions, not, indeed, of so high an order, but of a more popular cha- 
racter. His name will be familiar to man readers, not only from 
his translations of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, but also 
from the numerous references to, and extracts from, his journal, 
which were published in the Mémoires du Roi Joseph. To that 
King, or shadow of a King, Miot was attached, both at Naples 
and in Spain, by the ties of office and of friendship. He had an 
excellent habit of jotting down at night everything of note that 


. he had heard and seen or done during the day. A copy of this 


journal was found among Joseph’s papers. But the work before 
us has higher claims to our attention. From these Ephemerides, 
Miot composed a more finished set of memoirs. ae 
came into the hands of his daughter, and is now given to the 
world by his son-in-law, General Fleischmann, formerly Minister 
of the Court of Wurtemberg at Paris. It extends over one 
of the most exciting periods in the history of modern Europe, 
1788—1815. Miot did not die till 1841, so that he had ample 
leisure to give to the composition of these Memoirs all the fruits 
of calm reflection and experience. Seldom has a work of the 
sort been written under better auspices, inspired by loftier feel- 
ings and sounder judgment, or published at a moment more a. 
tune. In the present aspect of our relations with France, we follow 
the author with some interest to the camp at Boulogne, and read of 
the preparations there made for the “‘ audacious descent” on Eng- 
land. The whole scheme, however, is represented by M. Miot as 
nothing but a stratagem of Napoleon’s to lull into false security 
his Continental foes. There are some exquisite passages in these 
two volumes, deseribing the author’s interviews with Napoleon. 
Never did that extraordinary man’s character come out in 
such vivid colours gs in these conversational outbreaks; for, 
unlike his descendant and successor, the first Napoleon did 
break out in real earnest. The reader may judge for himself on 
this matter by referring to vol. i. 89, 163—106, 195, 311, 359 
vol. ii., 153, 215—220, 296. What will M. Villemain say to the 
following character of his friend Fontanes :—‘‘ Adulateur imper- 
turbable de tout ce que fit, de tout ce que voulut Bonaparte, 
tant que cet homme extraordinaire tint le sceptre dans ses mains, 
il mit et le corps qu'il présidait et la nation au nom de laquelle 
il parla souvent, aux pieds d’un maitre absolu dont il déserta la 
cause dés que la fortune |’abandonna.” One of the most 
marked features in these volumes is the contempt, if not the 
hatred, which Napoleon felt for his family in general, and Joseph 
in particular. Miot, or to call him by the title which Joseph 
gave him when King of Naples, the Comte de Melito, had 
a to act the part of a pad or buffer, to prevent a 
collision between the two brothers. A third volume of these 
Memoirs is in the press. 

M. Oscar de Vallée, whom we have formerly mentioned as 
author of the Manieurs d’ Argent—a work which has since gone 
through four editions—has recently given us a new and greatly 
improved edition of his Life and Times of Antoine Lemaistre,t 
who figured, it may be remembered, in our recent notice of 
his aunt Agnes Arnauld’s Letters. The work is headed gene- 
rally Etudes du Dix-septitme Siécle, with the more special title of 
Eloquence Judiciare, and we are happy to learn from the preface 
that this opening Etude will be followed by one on Patru and 
other great French jurisconsults of that day. ‘Ce sera, si j'ai 
réussi, le ate: mana siecle vu de la Grande Chambre du Parle- 
ment.” It would have been difficult to choose a site which afforded 
80 interesting and so varied a prospect. Apropos of the criminal 
and other causes in which Antoine Lemaistre was called upon to 
put forth his eloquence—eloquence of the highest order—we 
gain some curious ~~ into the hidden things of social life 
ma the seventeenth century. In each case, too, the author's 

ve reading enables him to bring together a mass of 

most entertaining anecdotes, and other matter both useful and 
ornamental. His whole heart and soul are evidently in the 
protien of which he is one of the most illustrious ornaments. 
ne great models and teachers of eloquence, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and Quintilian, are as familiar to him as the Code Napoléon. 

e know of few works which are so suggestive of new aspects 
ote great era which M. Oscar de Vallée has undertaken to 

ustrate. While we thank him for what he has now given us, 
we shall look eagerly for the sequel. 

Readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes must be familiar with 

‘ charming Oriental souvenirs from the pen of the Princess 

Siojoso. Separated from her husband, Prince Emile de 
0}080-—who died about a month ago at Milan—the Princess, 


* 
wianfmeiree du Comte Miot de Melito (1788—1815). Tomesi.ii. Paris: 
+ Btudoe London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
sur le Dix-Septitme Sitcle. Antoine Lemaistre, et ses Contem- 
i ‘at M: Oscar de Vallée, Avocat-Général & la Cour Impériale de 
‘aris: Michel Lévy. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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who is a descendant of the famous Trivulzii (one of whom 
fought at Marignan, while his brother into the service 
of Francis I. and became a marshal of France), has for some 
years been domiciled in Anatolia, a few days’ journey from 
Angora. The souvenirs published in the Revue have now 
been collected into a volume,* and contain an account of an 
eleven months’ trip, in which, to use the fair traveller's own 
words, “j’avais traversé deux fois, et presque dans toute leur 
étendue, l’Asie Mineure et la Syrie ; j’avais subi les rigueurs des 
frimas d’hiver et l’ardeur d’un été d'Arabie.” The 
aspect of Oriental life which the authoress has e it her 
business to illustrate is that of the domestic circle, or, as we 
should rather call it by reason of its polygamy, the domestic 
polygon. In this undertaking her sex, which gained her admit- 
tance into the harems of the various hosts with whom she was 
quartered during her tour, afforded her peculiar advantages. Her 
whole narrative is marked with an air of simplicity and truthful- 
ness which no one can mistake. Her impressions have not been 
formed without care, and are not conveyed without grace. We 
draw especial attention to this last point, for female travellers 
have sometimes an offensive habit of unsexing themselves by 
aping the manners and the style of men, which utterly spoi 
everything they have to tell of their adventures. The Princess 
Belgiojoso has contrived to add largely to our knowledge of 
Eastern life without detracting an iota from that native dignity 
which is woman’s properelement. When wereflect on the degraded 
position of the female sex in the East, the following tribute which 
the Princess offers to the decorous respect paid the Turk to 
womankind is, as the writer herself admits, sufficiently curious :— 
“J'ai habité pendant plus de trois ans au milieu des populations les 
plus grossiéres et les plus ignorantes de ]’Anatolie: nous étions 
trois femmes d’Europe, et jamais aucune de nous n’a entendu un 
mot, n’a apercu un geste, ni méme une intention dont nous 
eussions 4 rougir.” The accounts of her interviews with the 
unhappy inmates of the harem are painfully interesting, the 
harems themselves being loathsome beyond conception. 


We may dismiss more panei anaes reprint from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, as it has already been the subject of some 
remarks in our columns. We allude to the medical notes on 
the Crimean War by M. Baudens,t Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, who died as the last sheets of this volume were passing 
through the press. Englishmen will join in the regret generally 
felt at the premature decease of a man whose intercourse with us 
seems to ion been marked by every kindly feeling. At a 
time when the sanitary condition of the army is one of the a 
questions of the day, we conceive that this volume will be of 
value to those engaged in the study and discussion of a subject 
so vital to the welfare of England. As a medical history of the 
campaign, the book is decidedly inferior to that by Dr. Scrive, 
which we noticed a few months back. 

We scarcely know how far we are justified in classing under 
the head of French Literature a work by Abd-el-Kader.t The 
publication, however, is on eve und of so remarkable and 
interesting a character, that the fact of its appearing in a 
French dress may perhaps be held a legitimate excuse for our 
noticing it in this place. Always elevating and often original, 
these religious and philosophical speculations of the great Arab 
chieftain are deserving of very careful attention. Of Kant and 
Pascal there can be no reasonable doubt that this illustrious 
representative of modern Islamism has never read a line; and 
therefore all the more remarkable are the curious and unde- 
signed coincidences which we find in this book with the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason and the Pensées. The original manu- 
script was presented by the author to M. Reinaud, president 
of the Asiatic Society, ty whom it was deposited in the 
Bibliotheque Impériale. e Emir has been fortunate in meet- 
ing with such a translator as M. Dugat, whose notes (which fill 
nearly half the volume) afford as that could be wished 
in the way of elucidation of the text. e book is divided into 
two parts, entitled a * Philosophie, Religion,” and 
“ Ecriture, Histoire, Ethnologie.” With regard to the merits of 
the work his translator very justly remarks—*“ Tant qu'il reste 
dans les généralités, dans les apergus philosophiques, il montre 
une grande portée de vue; mais lorsqu’il arrive aux faits, 
l'esprit critique ne vient pas au secours de son érudition” A 
very pleasing collection of re Ly orn might be extracted from 
these pages, under the head of “‘ Pensées d’Abd-el-Kader.” We 
have already alluded to their resemblance to the Pensées de 
Pascal. This resemblance is to be found where we should least 
expect it. All readers of Pascal will remember that curious 

assage in the Pensées where the existence of God and of a 
ature state is made the theme of a betting-book. Precisely the 
same vein of argument is to be found in the volume before us, 
p- 110, &e. “ C’est pourquoi quelqu’un qui croyait aux prophétes 
dit 4 un autre qui les traitait de menteurs, Sice que tu dis est 
vrai, tu te sauveras et nous nous sauverons; mais si ce que je dis 
est la vérité, nous nous sauverons et tu periras.” It has occurred, 


* Asie Mineure et Syrie. Souvenirs de by a al Par Madame La Prin- 
cesse de Belgiojoso. Paris: Michel , : Jeffs. 1858. 
+ La Guerre de Crimée. Par L. Baudens. Paris: Michel 
Lieve 1é, Rappel U Intelligent, Avis U Indif- 
Le Livre d Abd-el-Kader, intitulé, v if- 
sophi Historiques, he. Par 
YEmir Abd-el-Kader, traduites par Gustave Dugat, Membre de la Société 
Asiatique, avee une Lettre de Emir, une Introduction et des Notes du Tra- 
ducteur. Paris: B. Duprat. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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however, to us—and we are surprised that it has escaped M. 
Dugat, as well as all the editors of Pascal—that the origin of this 
idea may possibly be found in the passage of the great African 
father Arnobius, beginning—*Cum ergo hec sit conditio 
futurorum, &c. (Adv. Gentes, ii.), At any rate, the Emir may 
say with the poet :— 

Tpse semipaganus 
Ad sacra vatum carmen affero nostrum. 


We regret that we cannot quote a passage in which the 
question of “ Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts ” is 
very neatly put (p. 73) as also another on the “ Physical Theory 
of Light” (p. 56). It would he an endless task, however, to point 
out all that is interesting in this remarkable work. The public 
will be grateful to M. Dugat for the conscientious execution of 
so laborious a task. The original will shortly be published. 

We rejoice to find that Count Franz de Champigny has been 
encouraged by the deserved success which attended his admirable 
work on the Cesars down to Nero,* to prosecute his labours, if 
not altogether in the same direction, yet in the same field. 
The period embraced in the work now before us is thus 
described by its author :—‘ Cette époque comprend les trois ou 
quatre années qui s’écoulérent aprés la chute de Néron et la 

remicre révolte des Juifs contre l’Empire Romain, jusqu’a 
Feshanment de Vespasien et au sanglant apaisement de cette 
révolte.” A large portion of the volume is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the prophecies which foretold, and of the events 
which saaneneaied, the destruction of Jerusalem :—* Li, moins 
wailleurs, je devais séparer les affaires de Rome de celles de 
Vhistoire de l’Empire de celle de la religion. 
L’histoire profane et l'histoire religieuse de ce temps, prédites 
ensemble, | rons étre racontées ensemble.” e are not 
acquainted with any work in the French language which contains 
a description at once so elaborate and so spirited of the siege of 
Jerusalem. By far the best part of the volume, however, is the 
picture of the intellectual and moral condition of the Roman 
world in the time of Vespasian. M. de Champigny has 
pointed out with great eloquence and acumen how the pagan 
impostors, such as Apollonius and others, were like counterfeit 
coins, which only got into circulation from the existence of 
the true. We cannot refrain from quoting a short and forcible 
assage to that effect :—* Il avait done en ce temps 
& un singulier besoin de od on de contrefaire |’Evan- 
gile. Ces dieux de contrebande, qu’ils en eussent ou non 
la conscience, marchaient plus ou moins dans l’orniére du 
vrai Dieu, s’appropriaient ses prophéties, usurpaient son nom, 
contrefaisaient ses miracles ; il fallait & ce siécle un Diew avec 
nous, un Emmanuel: la premiére moitié du siécle s’6tait passée 
i l’attendre, la seconde se passait, aprés l’avoir méconnu la oi il 
était, i le prendre Ji ov il n’était pas. Le monde était plein de 
faux Emmanuels: l’encontre ou dans |’ignorance du Dieu fait 
homme, l’homme se faisait Dieu.’”” We have no doubt this work 


will meet with a success fully equal to that of its predecessor. | 


Our only objection to it is—and we make it in no irreverent 
spirit—that the author appears to us to ride the hobby of pro- 
ches rather too hard. 

M. D. Nisard’s Etudes de Critique Littérairet will be read with 
interest in this ewe | for nearly half the volume is devoted to 
England and the English, their middle classes, literature, and 
society generally. These souvenirs d’ Angleterre are flanked on 
the one side by some biographical and critical études on Armand 
Carrel, Mirabeau, St. Mare Girardin and Bossuet; and on the 
other by two or three rather insignificant essays which are digni- 
fied with the high-sounding title of Philosophie Morale. We 
have read the remarks on English society with infinite zest. 
During the two visits he paid to England in 1836 and 1849, M. 
Nisard must have put into play a vast amount of shrewd obser- 
vation. We do not think we have ever been judged by a 
foreigner in a more thoroughly genial and good-humoured spirit. 
The Voyage dans le Nottinghamshire is followed by an étude on 
Lord Byron et la Société Anglaise—a visit to Newstead having 
induced M. Nisard to renew his perusal of the poet’s works. The 
essay on Mary Queen of Scots endeavours to show cause why 
M. a of guiltyshould not be considered altogether 
final. M. Nisard’s instincts compel him to reject the idea that 
Mary was so thoroughly flagitious—so lost to all sense of 
decency. ‘“ Je ne veux pas étre persuadé,” he somewhat naively 
exclaims. The death belies the reputed life of the unhappy 
Queen. “Je ne puis ni admirer assez peu la mort de Marie 
Stuart pour la concilier avec sa participation exécrable au meurtre 
de son mari, ni hair assez médiccrement son crime pour le cou- 
cilier avec la sublimité de sa mort.” 


It is ludicrous to see the zeal, the ignorance, and the 
vulgarity with which the Anglophobists of France rake to- 

ether every conceivable missile—fragments of long-exploded 
shells, and chips of broken lances—in order to have a fling 
at England in the matter of her Indian Empire. Eighty-six 
years ago, Bolts, a Dutch navigator in the employ, and sub- 
sequently in the custody (for he was sent home from India as a 
prisoner for trial) of the East Indian Company, published a work 
entitled Considerations on Indian Affairs. His work was 


* Rome et la Judée au Temps de la Chute de Néron. Parle Comte Franz 
de Champigny. Paris: re. London: Jefis. 1858. 


+ D. Nisard (de l’Académie Frangaise): Etudes de Critique Littéraire. 
Paris. London: Jeffs. 1958, 


— 
translated by one Demeunier in 1778; and the translat; 
“ corrected ad amended,” has just be 
anonymous individual.* So far, the reader will say, there is no 
great harm done; but if he will take the trouble to read the 
translator’s preface, he will see in it gr of that concentrated 
essence of spite which marks all French effusions on India—« that 
pyramid of English iniquity.” We read, with some alarm, jn 
the preface, that England is politically and commercially «ep 

leine décadence.” We had imagined it a “ fact not general] 

nown.” But as we turned the page, we were comforted. We 
learned that this décadence, after the fashion of “ les réyoly. 
tions géologiques,” was “slow” (“ une action lente”) and subject 
to “ fluctuations.” So we hope we shall hold on for a year or 
two. 

We have very rarely the satisfaction of saying a W 
of M. Louis Veuillot, the Rédacteur-en-chef o the Taboos, wr 
hope, therefore, he will give us credit for laudable impartialj 
when we frankly admit that his novel, called the Honnéje 
Femmet—of which a third edition has just been published— 
far from deserving the abuse which has been lavished upon it, 
is really avery clever, very amusing, and very healthy book. Ag 
a picture of French life in a small provincial town, no pho 
could be more exact. The characters are exceedingly well drawn, 
and not overdrawn. ‘The satire is most spirited and humorous, 
To speak of this novel as immoral is an utter calumny, which 
would never have been put forth if it had not had M. Veuillot 
for its author. 

An excessively clever postiche has lately been published by 
M. Charles de Coster, under the title of Légendes Flamandes,t 
illustrated by twelve equally clever etchings. The author must 
have studied his Rabelais assiduously to produce an imitation 
so perfect of Rabelaisian style and diction. Balzac tried his 
hand in the same direction in his Contes drolatiques, but with 
far less power of assimilation than M. de Coster. The kind of 
talent necessary for such an undertaking is not perhaps of a very 
high order, but it is sufficiently peculiar to deserve attention, and 
to place the work on which it has been spent among the curiosities 
of literature. M. de Coster’s labours at resuscitation are not 
confined to antiquated diction—he has caught the spirit of social 
life in the middle ages with eminent success. 

Our old friend, Alphonse Karr, is always welcome to a place in 
our columns. His Pénélope Normande§ may or may not be a 
new book—probably it is only a reprint. Be this as it may, it 
is new to us, and may be so to many of our readers. It isa 
very interesting though somewhat painful story, intended to 
illustrate the terrible retribution to which a woman exposes 
herself when she forgets, even in thought, the duties of a wife. 


ROME AND THE LAST FOUR POPES.|| 


—— WISEMAN has published a very interesting and 
a very curious book. The Pope is, to one considerable class of 
Englishmen, a sort of incarnation of all evil. To another, he is the 
head of a body which fascinates the imagination. But to the 
great mass of wd he is an obscure and almost mythical 
personage, invested with obsolete spiritual pretensions, and the 
temporal head of what is generally supposed to be a very ill- 
governed Italian principality. ardinal Wiseman’s book is 


meant to convey a sort of reproof and enlightenment to each of — 


these classes. He wishes to communicate to us all some part of 


his own enthusiastic admiration for the devout, self-denying, 


ascetic rulers of the Roman Church, as being, at the same time, 
the enlightened, liberal, energetic, and most popular sovereigns 
of the Roman States. He wishes, moreover, to enable us i 
some measure to understand the passionate and enthusiastic 
loyalty with which a true Catholic regards his spiritual sovereign, 
and the marvellous skill by which that loyalty is aroused and sus- 
tained. In order to accomplish this object, he gives us his pe 
impressions of the four Popes—Pius VII., Leo XII., Pius VIIL, 
and Gregory XVI.—with whom, during his long residence 
Rome, he was frequently placed in personal communication. 
Cardinal Wiseman tells us that he was born in the present century, 
and that he first went to Rome in 1818. It gives us a strange 
measure of the changes which have taken place in m 
travelling to learn that, having embarked at Liverpool on the 
2oth of October, he did not reach Rome till near the 
December. He had come with five companions to re 1 
English College, which had been instituted by Gregory in 
1579, and had been suppressed by the French in 1798. He 
resided there first as a student, je a as vice-rector, al 
finally, as rector of the institution, for twenty-two years, during 
which he had many opportunities of observing the Popes whom we 
have mentioned. Of Pius VII. he has but little to relate beyond 8 
repetition of the well-known tale of General Radet’s coarseness, 
the Pope’s serenity, Napoleon and the Concordat. Leo Ai. 8 


* Histoire des Conquétes au Bengale, Par W. Bolts. Paris: Michel 
Lévy. London: Jeffs. 1858. 

+ Louis Veuillot: L’Honnéte Femme. Paris: Lecoffre. London: Jeffs 
1858. 

t Légendes Flamandes, Par Charles de Coster. Paris: Michel Lévy: 
London: Jeffs. 1858. h 

§ Alphonse Karr. La Pénélop: Normande. Paris: Michel Lévy 
London: Jeffs. 1858. 
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vos well-known. He was elected on the 28th of September, 
is and is described by Cardinal Wiseman as having been a 
me domestic reformer. He codified the law, reformed the 
Griversities, redistributed the parishes, consolidated the smaller 
be asteries, and undertook various other measures of the same 
i The great event of his pontificate was the Jubilee 
of 1825 when pilgrims resorted to Rome from every part of the 
world in such numbers that one confraternity lodged no less than 
844 persons in a single month. Leo started the notion of 
38, inting English cardinals, and was on the point of conferring 
t dignity oni. Baines, but was prevented by death from doing 

so. Cardinal Wiseman also tells a strange story of his having 
mysteriously designated to the dignity another person whom he 
did not name, though he described him as “a man of great 
talents, an accomplished scholar, whose writings, drawn er 
authenticis fontibus, had rendered great services to religion.” 
This was supposed by many persons to refer to Dr. Lingard, 
but Cardinal Wiseman maintains that the person really 
alluded to was no other than the Abbé de la Mennais, who 
was at that time in the orthodox phase of his career. Leo was 
succeeded in March, 1829, by Pius VIIT., remarkable principally 


_ for his knowledge of canon law, an accomplishment which involved 


him in considerable difficulties with Prussia, on the subject of 
marriages contracted between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
He died after a pontificate of less than two years, and was 
succeeded in the beginning of 1831 by Coney VI. He was 
a personal friend of Cardinal Wiseman’s, and like his predecessor 
js celebrated for a variety of reforms introduced into the legis- 
Jation and internal administration of Roman affairs. Cardinal 
Wiseman saw a good deal of him up to the year 1840, in which 
he was appointed coadjutor to one of the English Catholic 
bishoprics, and speaks very highly of his ability, courage, and 
application to business. ; 
ardinal Wiseman’s book forms a very thick octavo volume, 
but it conveys hardly any information at all about the principal 
subjects of which it treats. It is almost entirely filled with some- 
what unconnected and not very important observations about the 
incidents of everyday life at Rome, and the more remarkable 
people who figured in Roman society. Desultory as they are, 
many of his stories have a good deal of interest. One of the most 
curious is an account of the manner in which people are admitted 
in Rome to the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Though we are not 
told so in express words, the account given is obviously a remi- 
niscence of Cardinal Wiseman’s own experience. ‘The process is 
exactly like that of which an insignificant shadow lingered in the 
law schools at Cambridge till within the last few years, under 
the name of “ keeping an act.” The student had to maintuin, 
with all the forms of scholastic logic, about 400 points of technical 
theology against all comers. These debates create great interest 
at Rome. On the occasion referred to by Cardinal Wiseman, 
the future Pope, Gregory XVI., and the Abbé de la Mennais, 
were amongst the hearers. Ata later stage of the proceedings 
were present “one patriarch, four archbishops, at least 
halfa dozen bishops, about twenty prelates.” The most inte- 
resting passages of the book are, however, those which relate to 
the remarkable persons who lived at Rome between 1818 and 
1840. Cardinal Mai, the discoverer of the palimpsests, was far the 
most considerable of them. He was unquestionably one of the 
most learned men of his time, and made most important addi- 
tions to classical literature, by the help of the strange expedient 
which he was the first to invent, of tracing the vestiges of 
ancient writing under comparatively modern manuscripts. 

Such is a sketch of the contents of Cardinal Wiseman’s book. 
It is decidedly amusing, and has much of that freshness with 
which scenes familiar during the earlier and more stirring stages 
of life are frequently described at a later period. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to deny that the book is deeply tinged with a 
fault of style which is curiously characteristic of most of the 
public documents which emanate from the government which it 
celebrates. It is very turgid and wordy. We long to see the 
author get off his high horse and say what he has got to say in a 
quiet manner, but we are never gratified. He is always in a 
state of rapturous, passionate admiration of Rome and all that 

‘ongs to it, and his feelings at every moment overflow into his 
style, and turn it into something which is almost of the nature of 
poetry. It would be curious to inquire into the natural connexion 
Which subsists between the Papal system and this way of writing, 

ut such an inquiry would lead us far from our present subject. 
It isenough to say that in Cardinal Wiseman’s case the fact 
admits of a very simple explanation. His book is throughout 
usly addressed to Protestants. It is a way of saying, 
ow ignorant and prejudiced you English people are in 
that relates to the affairs of Rome. The city which 
you have been accustomed to look upon as a palmary 
ustration of the inherent vices of an Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment, is in reality well-governed, virtuous, and loyal to an extent 
ich you can hardly conceive. So far from being despots, the 
are gentle and amiable ascetics, of superhuman wisdom and 

ne ness. Their Government has been a constant series of 
orms; their people are devotedly attached to them, and they 
are surrounded by the holiest and wisest of the human race in 
every department of life.” All this is insinuated in a thousand 
= very single dignitary of the Church is spoken of with 
hand of reverence affectionate almost to timidity. The writer 
fone dares to kiss the hem of their garments. No one of the 
who reigned during Cardinal Wiseman’s twenty-two 


ears’ residence in Rome ever once took a wrong step or brought 
‘orward a foolish measure. There was no doubt a little 
brigandage, and a few outbreaks of the revolutionary spirit, 
but on the whole the population was devotedly loyal and pious. 
No Roman institution can be less than excellent. ve me, love 
my dog, is the order of the day, and Cardinal Wiseman’s admira- 
tion is as enthusiastic as the loyalty of the poet in the Rejected 
Addresses who was ready to bless the devil if he got into office. 
The humblest members of the commonwealth come in for his 
praise. The intelligence of the workmen employed on St. Peter's 
is “quite remarkable,” the very fire-brigade is “ skilful and 
intrepid—an admirably organized body.” 

This all-embracing charity, which believeth all things and 
thinketh no evil, seems at times a little overstrained to Cardinal 
Wiseman himself, who virtually admits that he is an advocate. 
“Tt may be said,” he observes, “‘ that there must have been wicked 
eee who are not alluded to, much vice, corruption, 
misery, which form no part of our description. True... .. 
but there is no want of persons to seize upon it.” And he fur- 
ther remarks that his early life was passed amongst the good, 
and that in his later life he has not sought the bad. He aims 
at giving an account of “four truly good and virtuous men, 
and of such persons as they instinctively loved and honoured.” 
Apart from any questions as to the justice of such advo- 
cacy, we cannot speak very highly of its skill. Of course, 
no one supposes that a man who, by conspicuous ability 
and industry, has raised himself to a position which in most 
countries is one of pony dignity, should not have an affec- 
tionate admiration for the system and for the men by which 
and by whom he has been advanced. Nor would any man 
of sense and education either relish or credit an indiscrimi- 
nate attack upon the Popes of whom Cardinal Wiseman writes. 
We are quite willing to believe that they were “truly good and 
virtuous men,” and we should certainly not quarrel with a car- 
dinal for thinking or for saying so. e cannot on the other 
hand receive such evidence entirely without suspicion. Such a 
man cannot but write with a strong bias, and the fault of the 
work before us is that it conveys the impression of something 
more than that degree of partiality which it would have been 
a perhaps undesirable, to avoid. Natural honest 
feeling never runs quite smoothly, for it never meets with 
an object which entirely satisfies it. There are few stronger 
feelings than the affection which an Englishman bears to his 
country. Yet who is so sensible of its imperfections? His 
intimacy with the institutions which affect his comfort, and the 
jealousy with which he scrutinizes any irregularities in the work- 
ing of a machinery from which he expects something like perfec- 
tion, arethe truesourcesof his characteristic propensity to grumble. 
He takes a side, and has an opinion on most matters. He is a 
Whig ora Tory, a High Churchman or a Low Churchman; he has 
an enthusiasm for peace or a sneaking kindness for war; and the 
free expression of this party feeling, of these likes and dislikes, 
is one of the strongest of all possible proofs of his substantial 
satisfaction with the institutions under which he lives. This is 
just what is wanting in Cardinal Wiseman. He never dares to 

int at anything but a degree of peace and perfection in the 
existence of which, in any human institution whatever, no 
amount of testimony will ever induce us to believe. No one 
can doubt that, in his own secret soul, Cardinal Wiseman must 
feel that the Popes sometimes acted foolishly—that they, like 
other men, had their faults and weaknesses, and that their 
government was not exempt from a variety of faults. It cannot 
possibly be that a government should absolutely perfect 
which for many years has only been es inst its own 
subjects by the armed intervention of a foreign Power ; nor are 
Englishmen likely to forget that in France, in Austria, and in 
Sardinia—to say nothing of this country and Ireland—the sym- 
pathies and efforts of the Popish priesthood have too often tended 
towards the establishment of despotism, and the embarrassment 
and obstruction of every scheme of rational and constitutional 
liberty. All this is so plain that we are not to be convinced that 
Rome is a charming and well-governed city, without some expla- 
nation of the facts. Cardinal Wiseman is of course free to 
choose his subject in such a manner as to evade these 
questions; but such a course destroys the historical impor- 
tance of his book. What should we think of a person who 
described the late Mr. Palmer, of Rugeley, as a gentleman 
who was well known for the affectionate terms in which he wrote 
to his wife some years before her lamented decease? Cardinal 
Wiseman obviously claims to be a liberal, enlightened Eng- 
lishman, — deeply with our views of science and 
politics, and showing in his own person the compatibility between 
such views and the most intense attachment to Rome. This a 
pears to us to be the explanation of much of his conduct in this 
country, and especially of his lectures and his writings. We give 
him every credit for his talent and his courtesy ; we are delighted 
to learn the opinion of so good a judge about picture galleries 
and scientific inventions; but though Cardinal Wiseman is un- 
doubtedly a most accomplished gentleman, he has not succeeded 
in convincing us that he holds a, really liberal creed. As 
little Red Riding-hood said, What are the claws and teeth for, 

randmamma? What is the meaning of the French troops in 

x nad of the disputes with Sardinia? of the Austrian Con- 
cordat 

We are, however, far from thinking that the Recollections of 
the Last Four Popes prove nothing. The tone in which they 
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are written, no less than the facts which they relate, prove some- 
thing clearly enough, though perhaps not exactly what their 
author intended them to prove. They show the sort of training 
which people must undergo if they are to embrace and carry out 
Roman Catholic views completely. Cardinal Wiseman is pro- 
bably quite sincere. We give him full credit for really believing 
in the superhuman virtue and holiness of the Popes ; but how, by 
his own showing, has he come by his belief? Since he was 
eight years old he has been educated up to it. From a seminary 
in England he passed (apparently) to the English College at 
Rome, in connexion with which he spent twenty-two years 
of his life, learning or teaching scholastic logic and theology. 
No amount of modern accomplishments grafted on to such a 
stock can alter its essential character. A man who has lived so 
long in such an atmosphere may, no doubt, be brought to believe 
anything in the world, and may be made utterly impervious to 
the influences which operate so powerfully on ordinary English- 
men. We have seen plenty of conversions to Rome in this 
country. In almost every case, the step was taken because it 
was regarded as the only efficient protection against Atheism. 
‘Twill silence my reason for fear it should drive me mad ; I will 
cut off my right hand, and pluck out my right eye, to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Such was the sentiment of many of 
the leaders in a movement which is now an historical event. In 
Cardinal Wiseman’s book we see the process begun at the other 
end. If a man isto be made a Pope or a Cardinal, he is taken 
in hand early. The whole mental constitution is warped and 
distorted. He is cut off from the world in his youth, and trained 
up in a manner which prevents him from seeing, feeling, or 
thinking as other men do. When the process is finally accom- 
plished, he is returned to the world—but he is in it, and not of 
it. He may make himself all things to all men, but it is always 
with an arriére pensée. He may wear the tiara or the purple. 
He may, as the Cardinal says, “in temporal things,’ be a 


faithful subject, a learned and accomplished man, but in heart | 


he isamonk. He is cut off from the great sympathies of life ; 
and hence he charms in vain, charm he never so wisely, when 
he tries to persuade us to believe as he believes, and to love 
as he loves. 


MATERIALS FOR BRITISH HISTORY.* 


Te two volumes now before us are the commencement of an 
undertaking to which we look with earnest hope that it may 
do much for British history. As yet our country possesses no 
work similar to those by which Muratori, Bouquet and his suc- 
cessors, and Dr. Pertz have illustrated the history of France, 
Italy, and Germany. The Monumenta, begun by the Record 
Commission, ended with the publication of a single volume—a 
volume produced at a cost which forbade the further progress of 
the work, and at an expense of time which would in any case 
have forbidden living men to hope for much benefit from the 
continuation of it. Although the English Historical Society has 
done good service, it too has come to an end without covering in 
any considerable degree the period to which its publications 
related. Many of our old chroniclers are still only to be read in 
the antiquated and insufficient editions of Savile, Twysden, and 
Gale; and vast quantities of valuable documents have never been 
published at all. 
_ The scheme formed by the Master of the Rolls, and sanctioned 
by the Lords of the Treasury, embraces “the publication of 
materials for the history of this country from the invasion of 
the Romans to the reign of Henry VIII.,” and in its details 
appears to us eminently practical and judicious. The ideal of 
such a collection would no doubt require that these materials 
should be produced in chronological order; but the additional 
difficulties which such an arrangement imposes are so great that 
they may go far to defeat the undertaking altogether, and must 
at least involve much inconvenient delay. The necessity of 
bringing everything into its proper place—the perfect concert 
in which the editors must work—the supervision of every part 
by a superintending editor—although each of them an advan- 
ge, are advantages which may be too dearly bought. We 
think, therefore, that the Master of the Rolls has acted wisely in 
recommending that, in the new series, chronological arrangement 
should be disregarded, and that, while care should be taken to 
select competent editors, each of these should be considered as 
alone responsible for his work. We think, too, that he has done 
well in resolving to exclude annotations, except such as may be 
necessary “to explain the chronology, and to establish the 
correctness of the text.” For much of the learned commentary 
which is sometimes bestowed on books is a mere waste of labour ; 
and although it is, undoubtedly, desirable that the discrepancies of 
writers should be noted, and that the information supplied by 
them should be combined, this is rather a task for the student 
of history than for the editor of the texts. The result of the 
limitations which we have mentioned is already such as to justify 
them. Whereas it is impossible to re when the first instalment 
of the work might have sata expected if a more ambitious plan 
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had been adopted, already, within a year from the time when the 
fe ga was submitted to the Lords of the Treasury, two care. 

ully executed volumes have appeared, and others are nearly 


for publication. There seem grounds for the hope that, vith 


aid of a grant of 3000/. a-year, the series may be produced at 
rate of twelve volumes annually, and that in ten years it may be 


completed. It has been determined that at the outset such works: 


should be chosen as are “ best calculated to fill up the chasms 
existing in the printed materials of English history ;” and of 
these we have now received Capgrave’s Chronicle, and the first 
of two volumes which are to contain the History of the Monas. 
tery of Abingdon. 
John Capgrave was born at Lynn, in Norfolk, in 1393, 
died in De ya Augustinian friar, in his native town, A, ey 
cial of his order. ‘‘ From his very boyhood,” says Bale, “he 
stuck to books as a shellfish to its rock,” and his fame for learn. 
ing was eminent in his age. His works on theology and history 
—some written in Latin and some in Englah—are very 
numerous. His book De Illustribus Henricis and his Novg 
Legenda (an account of English saints) have been printed; and 
among the MSS. of Oxford and Cambridge slumber many of his 
productions—among them extensive commentaries on Scripture, 
of which we should a sorry tobreak the repose. Capgrave appears 
to have been, for the most part, rather a compiler then an original 
writer. The object with which he undertook his labours on Seri 
ture was (as he himself informs us) “to gader eld exposiciouney 
into o [one] colleccion ;” and most of the titles of his other wy 
indicate on y such recastings of the common materials’ ag 
to be found in one writer of the Middle Ages after another?” 
his political conduct we regret to say that he cannot claim the 
praise of consistency. He reminds us only by contrast of the 
nonjuring ‘“ Good Parson” whom Dryden has transferred from 
his own to our Chronicler’s age ; for, after having dedicated his 
book of Illustrious Henries to Henry VI., and acknowledged in 
it the Lancastrian title, he addresses his Chronicle to Edward IV,, 
and reflects on the “intrusion” of the ejected line. Yet on the 
whole he appears to have been an honest and truth-loving man. 
The Chronicle is published from two MSS. preserved at Cam- 
bridge, one in the University Library, and the other in the Parker 
Collection at Corpus. The readings of the Parker MS. appear 
to be generally the easier; but the editor pene to follow in his 
text the other, which he believes to be Capgrave’s auto ph 
We trust that it was not the Protestant Archbishop himeelt' 0, 
wherever Becket was styled “St. Thomas,” ran a pen through 
the words, and substituted “aknaue.” The work, which Cap 
grave himself describes as “to be cleped rather abbreviacion of 
cronicles than a book,” has found an enthusiastic editor in Mr. 
Hingeston, but, in truth, is somewhat disappointing. For these 
monkish chronicles, although they usuall a. from Adam, are 
seldom of any value until they come to the writer’s own time— 
being in the earlier part mere transcripts or abridgments of 
earlier compilers ; and Capgrave ends his work at the meeting of 
the Council of Basle, in 1417, when he himself was only ag 
four. The narrative, however, becomes fuller from about 
reign of Edward II.; and we have no doubt that a diligent com- 
uss of it with other authorities would be rewarded by the 
iscovery of new information. 
As our readers have lately had two portraits of Charlemagne— 
the one as he appears in authentic history, the other as he is 
commended to the French nation under the reign of Napoleon III. 
—they may perhaps like to see how he figured in the imagination 
of the fifteenth century :— 
Charles had in his time a mighty fellowship, of which Rowland and Oliver 
were captains, for they killed many Sarasins in Spain; but at tho last they 
were deceived by false treason of an earl, they cleped him Gaverion. .[Ganerion, 
MS., CCC.] He had a beard, as they say, a foot long. In meat and in drink 
he was full temperate. His sons, anon as they were of age, were learned to 
ride, and to exercise hemself in d ofarms. His —— he set full b 
to the occupation of wool. . . . Then visite he Jerusalem, and there he had 
a glorious victory on Christ’s enemies. Then he came home by Constanti- 
nople, where the Emperor would a gave him gold, silver, and precious stones; 
but he refused all, and desired nothing but relics of Christ and of saints. . 


As it is necessary now for Charlemagne’s credit in France that 
this Roi de France should have conquered Great Britain, so 1 
Capgrave’s time it was necessary for the great Emperor's fame 
that he should have been a victorious Crusader. 

Here is one of the tales by which the dead were in those days 
made to read lessons to the living :— 


In the same year [1343] died Henry Burwazche, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
when he was dead, he appeared unto one of his squires with a bow, arrow, 
and horn, in a short green coat, and said unto him, “Thou knowest well 
when I made this park, I took many pe man’s lands, and closed hem i 
Therefore go I thus, and keep this park with full mechil pain. I pray thee, 
go to my brethren canons of Lincoln, and pray them that they restore the por 
man to Loe land, break down the hedges, make plain the dykes, and then 
shall have rest.” 


Coming nearer to his own age, Capgrave relates at consider- 
able length the history of Sir John Oldcastle, and is very bittet 
against the Wiclifites. For instance :— 


A.D. 1385—Jobn Wiclef, the organ of the devil, the enemy of the Chureb, 
the confusion of men, the idol of heresy, the mirror of hy , the 
of schism, by the rightful doom of was smit with a horrible paral 
throughout his body, and this vengeance fell on him on St. Thomas day # 
Christmas; but he died not until St. Sylvester day. And worthily was t 
smit on St. Thomas day, again whom he had great! iy offended, letting me? 
y 


py ; and conveniently died he on St. Sylvester day, again ™ 


venomously barked for dotation of the Chureh. 
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earlier reformer, Grostéte, Bishop of Lincoln, is spoken 
Pitre praise; and there are unmistakeable indications that 
chronicler shared in that sturdy insular anti-papalism of 
‘oh he relates many manifestations. The enmity to the pomp 
of prelates for which he is celebrated by Bale, is, however, rather 
arded as a token of a monastic spirit, than (as the 
ta hous” Bishop of Ossory supposed) an evidence of tendencies 
which would entitle him to the glorification of Exeter Hall. 
’s lan e presents very little difficulty to an ordi- 
as from our extracts, in which, although 
the spelling is modernized, we have scrupulously retained his 
own words, and have refrained from any change which would 
affect the pronunciation. Mr. Hingeston has supplied a glossary, 
which is rather redundant than defective; and has added an 
t index. 

Abingdon is edited by the Rev. Joseph Ste- 
yenson, who has already distinguished himself by many labours 
ofasimilar kind. Of the two parts into which it is divided, the 
first, which is now published, is mainly oppor’ while the 
second is described as narrative, and will probably prove the 
more interesting. In the present volume we may trace the his- 
tory of the great abbey to the time of the Norman Conquest— 
the course by which it became rich and powerful—the interrup- 
tions and renewals of its prosperity—the decays and revivals of 
discipline, with the characters and acts of its successive abbots. 
Miracles, of course, occur from time to time. Among the most 

arkable is one of a crucifix, which, when the Danes had in- 
yaded the holy place, compelling the monks to flee with the loss 
of everything But their relics and title-deeds, drove off the 
heathens by pelting them with stones pulled out of the wall 

inst which it rested. The charters of which the volume 
dhiely consists are liable to suspicion, as being only copies ; for 
monks were sadly addicted to forging such documents. But Mr. 
Stevenson has been able to collate a considerable number with 
the originals, which are still preserved, and the result is favours 
able to the Abingdon chronicler’s integrity. Many of our 
readers, no doubt, have been rendered familiar by the late Mr. 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus with the leading characteristics of 
Anglo-Saxon charters—the solemn preamble, which often em- 
braces a sketch of the entire history of revealed religion—the 
Saxon specification of boundaries, introduced in the midst of the 
latin text—the warnings and curses against all who may violate 
the monastic amplitude of phrase with which‘the 
writers expatiate on the horrors of the Last Judgment, by way 
of adding force to these denunciations. We shall content our- 
selves with of and profane 
learning with which the preambles are adorned :— 

Ceterum soli philosofi veraeque sapientie dediti, et maxime religiosissimi 
viri, condolendo mirantur oi _Paradisi amcena, quod ex tempore 
Liberi patris, cocetanei Noe, fabricatoris Arce, ac Theolis [i.e., eae 
Polinicisque principum Thebarum munitissime tutarum centum portis (! 

istius telluris lubricam divisionem, cronice seditiones, insidia, 
ibs, bella, inter homines minime cessayerunt, usque ad hoc spatium 

One amusing trait is the elaborateness with which from about 
the middle of the tenth century the subscribers of documents 
studied to vary the expression of their consent. Thus, in a 
charter of the year 993, King Ethelred makes his mark with 
the addition taumate agie crucis roboravi (where we may note 
another characteristic of the age—the fondness for displaying 
such crumbs of Greek as the scribes had been able to pick up) ; 
and then follow bishops and nobles in this fashion :— 

renovationis libertatem corroboravi—Huic dono sanc crucem 
impressi—Testudinem sancte crucis depinxii—Hoe regale donum consoli- 
davi.—Huie largitati assensum preebui.—Huic dapsilitati crucem_imposui.— 
lum sancte crucis annotavi.— Gaudenter consensi.— Hilari vultu 
Ita posse fieri dignum duxi— Hoe 
with other phrases, making in all two-and-twenty varieties. 

Mr. Stevenson, while he warmly acknowledges Mr. Kemble’s 
extraordinary merit, takes exception to his system of forming 
an “eclectic text” from several copies of a document. But to us 
it seems that Mr. Stevenson himself errs on the other side. Is 
it not, for example, a mere superstition to print in the text such 
nonsense as carnseruto ergastulo (p. 1), and edaci bufa cherontis 
Aammis (p. 74), when there can be no doubt as to the correctness 
of the conjectures which are given in the notes—carnis exuto, and 
edacibus Acherontis? We feel, however, that in such a matter 


ed antiquary cannot be expected to agree with readers 
per age ourselves, have no pretension to that venerable cha- | 


Among other things for which we are bound to thank the 
ter of the Rolls and his associates, are the form and the price 
ofthis series, Folios, no doubt, are very dignified, and it must 
ve cost some resolution to abandon a size which has so much of 
Precedent in its favour; but, now that the folio has been dis- 
in all other kinds of literature, it would be hard if a 
of works which, however valuable, is certainly not the most 
ive, were alone to be presented to us in the shape which 
Fenders the reading as inconvenient as possible. Sir John 
illy has ventured to break through the tradition, and the 
Volumes which we have been reviewing are of a large octavo size, 
Yesembling the large paper copies of the English Historical So- 
hie books, but with the additional advantage of being strongly 
And whereas the Monumenta, and other works 


the Record Commission, although very largely subsidized by 
the public money, were issued at prices which none but very 
wealthy persons or societies could afford, these handsome 
volumes are published at eight shillings and sixpence each. We 
believe that this low — will not only secure the great object 
of making them widely useful, but that it is far more likely t 

= would be to repay in some measure the cost of pro-' 

uction. 


CREAM* 


WE opened this volume rather eagerly, in the hope that 
Mr. Reade would have prefaced it with a frank statement 
on the subject of those ugly charges of plagiarism which have 
recently been brought against him, and which he himself, in the 
ne to White Lies, half admitted to be just. But we are 

isappointed. There is dead silence. We are sorry for it. 
Our conviction is, that if Mr. Reade’s debt to French writers 
were fairly acknowledged, it would leave him a large balance of 
high merit entirely his own. But his want of candour inevitably 
spreads doubt and suspicion over the whole of his productions, 

his is a sad flaw in a great literary reputation, and one which 
is particularly unpleasant when taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Reade’s lofty moral pretensions and sweeping denunciations of 
the characters of other men. 

Scraps would almost have been a more appropriate title for 
Mr. Reade’s present production than Cream. One of the two 
tales it contains is a deal. or, as Mr. Reade has it, a stray jewel 
from a former novel. The Autobiography of a Thief, supposed to 
be written by Thomas Iobinson in gaol, by the desire of the 
chaplain, was to have been “the central gem of Jt is Never to 
late to Mend.” But the “ coronet” was full large enough without 
it, “and a story within a story isa frightful flaw in art.” Fright- 
ful as the flaw may be, it is to be found in the art of some of 
the greatest writers of fiction—Cervantes among the number. 
We should have said, with all deference to Mr. Reade’s taste, 
that it was a much greater flaw in art to insert a somewhat un- 
scrupulous pamphlet against the separate system of imprison- 
ment into the middle of a novel. But Mr. Reade was “ at- 
tacking settled, long-standing eee ” with “a tiger-like 
ferocity—” such being, in his judgment, the legitimate object of 
works of fiction. It only remains for members ot Parliament 
and journalists to take to telling amusing stories, that the world 
ans not be left without the means of mental recreation. 

f Robinson’s autobiography was written in the style in which 
a Robinson would really have written it, it would be ridiculous 
standing as a tale by itself. But it is written in Mr. Reade’s 
style, with passages of highly-wrought sentiment and highiy- 
studied diction. We are not surprised, therefore, that " 
‘“* Eden,” whose criticisms are subjoined, is not very severe on its 
more meretricious beauties, or that he fails to lay the lash exactly 
on the tender place. The moral of the story is a mild variety of 
the paradox which the recent labours of sentimentalists have 
rendered familiar, or rather stale—that respectability is hypocrisy, 
and that the only sterling characters are the convicte aves, 
The entire forfeiture of reputation is made almost to redeem 
from the category of villains a man who, with fair advan- 
tages of education, has spent his life in larceny, coining, and 
burglary, and who has also seduced his benefactor’s daughter. 
Unconvicted millers who adulterate their flour are “ kings 
of all the Borgias,” and “abandoned of God, and awaiting 
here on earth his eternal damnation;” but the murderous 
vending of quack medicines to an immense number of persons 
is a jocular and venial incident in the career of a convicted thief. 
It is not certain that hypocrisy is worse than shamelessness, and 
it is certain that shameless vice is no approximation to genuine 
virtue. Mr. Reade tells us that a 
people open their eyes for the first time in hell to the delusions 
in which they have been fortified by that utterly mendacious- 
index of character—the good opinion of their kind. We trust he 
will open his own eyes, under more comfortable circumstances, to 
the danger of spreading exaggerated suspicions of the general 
honesty of “the world.” His remarks on the cunning egotism of 
ordinary autobiographies are forcible and just; but it is neither 
to be expected nor desired that poople should so far set decen 
at defiance as to paint themselves as “ rogues, humbugs, 
courtesans.” A humbug describing himself as a humbug would 
indeed be an instance of self-analysis of a very singular kind. 
The autobiographies of felons may theoretically be candid and 
instructive, but practically they do not exist. 

Jack of All oie is a zoological fiction, and like its theo- 
logical, political, and social compeers, is destined to serve a 
serious purpose. Its object is to awaken a misguided public 
from its perilous reliance on the gentleness and amiability of 
tame elephants. The hero of the story, after a short trial of 
some other vagabond callings, becomes showman to Djek, a 
female elephant, trained to exhibit in theatres, and reputed a 
miracle of tractability and faithfulness, but in reality possessed 
with all the homicidal propensities of her treacherous and san- 

i race. She kills, one after another, all the Fs about 

er, except the hero and one other man, who have found out the 
secret of subduing her cruel but cowardly nature by stabbing 


“ Jack of All Tradés,” 6 Matter-of-Fact Romance, and biography 
ofa Thist” Londons and Oo. 1658. 
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her all over with a pitchfork whenever she shows symptoms of 
destructiveness. The pronging scenes, as well as those in 
which men are acne Ot by the elephant, verge very closely 
upon the department of the horrible called by the ancients 
to puapov, and by the moderns the Disgusting. Mr. Reade 
flies at the popular prejudice in favour of elephants with 
‘‘a tiger-like ferocity,” as though he were combating an exten- 
sive practical evil. One would suppose from his language that 
we used elephants in place of cab-horses, and that the fathers of 
British families were constantly entrusting their lives to the per- 
fidious keeping of these hypocritical animals. It occurred to us for 
a moment that the tale might be allegorical, and that Mr. Reade 
might be intending to represent the nature of the Sepoy, under 
the figure of an elephant, as requiring to be governed not by 
sugar but by steel. But this hypothesis is dispelled by a passage, 
which must evidently be taken literally, on the equal though 
ea misconstruction put by a superficial world on the nature 
of the hyena :— 

Terrible fierce animal the hyena, says Buffon and Co.; and the world 
echoes the chant. 

Fierce, are they? you get a score of them together in a yard, and you shall 
see me walk into the lot with nothing but a switch, and them try to get 
between the brick and the mortar with the funk, that is how fierce they are ; 
and they are not only cowardly, but innocent and affectionate into the bargain, 
is the fierce hyena of Buffon and Co.; but indeed wild animals are sadly 
misunderstood ; it is pitiable; and those that have the best character deserve 
it less than those that have the worst. 


Mr. Reade evidently speaks of the character of hyenas with a 
confidence derived from a experience. Perhaps he will 
give the public a practical proof of his convictions by switching 
or caressing those pleasant looking-specimens of the tribe in the 
Regent's Park Gardens, of which the zoological ignorance of 
“ Buffon and Co.” warns visitors by a notice to keep clear. “I 
feign probabilities, I record improbabilities.” If this is Mr. 
Reade’s general principle, we should say that by far the greater 

art of Jack of All Trades is a plain record of matters of 

act. The general view of the character of elephants, on which 

the tale is founded, has probably sprung from some single instance 
of ferocity, produced perhaps by maltreatment or over-confine- 
ment, and turned into a universal law by those powers of multi- 
plication which the author of Jt is Never too late to Mend” is so 
apt to substitute for the more legitimate exercise of invention. 

The composition of both tales is excellent, as usual, and we 
could select a hundred instances of happy and terse expression, 
if it were not impertinent to point out that which every reader 
of taste can discern for himself. Over-strained metaphors are 
Mr. Reade’s most besetting sin as awriter. For example— 

No man and no woman is safe that has once formed the fatal habit of look- 
ing to drink for solace, or cheerfulness, or comfort. While the world goes 
well, they will likely be temperate; but the habit is built, the railroad to 
destruction is cut ready for use, the trains are laid down, and the station- 
houses erected; and the train is on the line waiting only for the locomotive. 
Well, the first great trouble or hopeless grief is the locomotive : it comes to 
us, it grapples us, and away we go in a moment down the line we have been 
years constructing, hke a flash of lightning, to the devil. 


The machinery of this comparison is almost as complicated as 
that of the locomotive itself; and it does not, like the locomotive, 
help the passenger to his destination, if that destination be, as 
we presume, a vivid 

e two ms appended to the Autobiogra of a Thie 
as an eminent literary man would care to write. 


INDIA IN 1858." 


TT scope and object of this publication are set forth on its 
title-page. It is a “summary of the existing administration, 

litical, tiscal, and judicial, of British India, together with the 

aws and public documents relating thereto from the earliest to 

the — time.” This is clear and to the purpose, and is only 
spoilt by the introduction of a poetical motto from Schiller— 

nd das Band der Staaten ward gehoben, und die alten Formen 
stiirzten ein!—“the bond of nations was removed, the ancient 
forms fel] to ruin.” For Mr. Mills, though avowing himself 
in Parliament a cautious and hesitating reformer of the 
direction of Indian affairs, neither in his book nor his speeches 
advocates what we a when we read these lines at the 
threshold of his volume—the sweeping revolution, much less 
the state of military anarchy, which their author intends to por- 
tray. It was a pity to deviate into poetry atall; and this, it may 
be added, is the only place in which Mr. Mills has been betrayed 
into any such weakness. The book itself is a very clear and 
concise manual of the subject with which it deals, and will 
become the text of many of the speeches in Parliament in the 
pending discussions on Indian affairs—indeed, we think we have 
already traced to its pages some points in the dissertations of 
our legislators :— 

The announcement of contemplated changes in the government of India [says 
Mr. Mills, in his preface] has naturally given rise to various suggestions as to 
the policy to be adopted in the future administration of that portion of the 
British Empire. The object of the following Pages is not to multiply these 
suggestions or to scrutinize the causes of those calamitous events which have 
riveted the interest of all classes of the community in England on India and 
its destinies. Valuable as are the speculations of thoughtful and earnest men 
on a question so momentous as that which affects the loss or the maintenance 
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of British authority in India, it is yet too evident that those specuiations 
in the present case, often rested on a basis of actual knowledge of ree 
and present circumstance of our Eastern Empire too slender for the Past 
structure of theories which it has been called upon to bear. If Indien 
tion, law, and judicial procedure are to become the battle-field of Engl 
parliamentary warfare, it is, at all events, important that we should know 
what Indian taxation, law, and judicial procedure now are. If the civij 
government and military defence of India are to be re-organized, it is well 
that we should know -vhat is the actually existing system on which India noy 
depends for its civil government and military defence. 


To those to whom the so-called Double Government of Indias 
a kind of political nightmare, the perusal of this brief but cle 
summary may afford relief. Consider what our Indian Emp; 
is—its vast extent and population, the embarrassing distance at 
which it lies from the centre of affairs, the repugnance of ity 
people to our own in creed and colour, the deleteriousness of jt, 
climate to the ruling race, the great variety of tribes and 
it comprehends, the heterogeneousness of its political el 
the breathless haste with which our conquests have been cop, 
summated, and our territories extended. Add to all this the 
fluctuating character of the Government at home, which has 
undergone some fifty changes of Ministry and variations in pol; 
during our century of Indian dominion, not to mention theda’ 
rate struggles in which we have been engaged, and the crises, 
foreign and domestic, through which we have passed—consider 
all this, and admire the wisdom or the fortune of the system 
which this Empire has been administered. Can any one belierg 
that if the principles of our Indian Government at home or in the 
East had been radically defective—if they had been cumbrousand 
circuitous in their application, if they had been too slow in de. 
liberation or too precipitate in action—they would have borne the 
strain to which they have been subjected in the unexampled 
vicissitudes of their century of trial? If we may judge from the 
result—as posterity and —— assuredly will judge—consum. 
mate, it will be said, must have been the wisdom which presided 
over their first conception,consummate the tact and discretion with 
which they have been handled, and the energy, forbearance, and 
practical good sense, with which elements apparently inhar. 
monious, and means at first sight inconsistent, have been tem 
one to another, and worked with almost unerring precision, 
That such will be the verdict of history when distance shall 
have toned down the prominent anomalies of Indian Government 
which startle superficial observers, we have little doubt ; butit is 
well that the details of the system should be put permanently on 
record as a lesson for political inquirers. 

The information which Mr. Mills brings in so compact a form 
before us may indeed be found in the volumes of evidence 
obtained by Parliamentary Committees, and in well-known histo. 
ries and treatises on the Government of India ; but it is a good 
service “ to extricate it from the mass of criticisms and contro. 
versies in which it is imbedded.” The purpose, then, of Mr. Mills’s 
hook is to “disentangle facts from the opinions in which 
are generally interwoven, simply to present, as faithfully and 
concisely as possible, the machinery of the Anglo-Indian Goven- 
ment, as it now exists, together with its fiscal and judicial 
arrangements.” 

The work is divided, accordingly, into oe chapters. The 
first is introductory, and chiefly historical. Then follows s 
sketch of the existing Government, home and local: It is the 
first of these that has most interest for the reader at the 
moment, and we will proceed to lay it briefly before him. The 
Home Government is conducted partly by a Board or Court of 
Directors, and partly by the Board of Control. The proprietors 
of India stock, receiving dividends on monies lent at different 
times to the Government of India, represent the Company. At 
the General Courts held quarterly at the India House, all holders 
of sool. stock are entitled to appear and to speak—those only 
who hold 1ooo/., of whom there are now about 1800, may vote. 
The powers of this Court are now confined to the election of 
twelve Directors, to the making of bye-laws, to voting and 
controlling money-grants; and it has the power also of calling 
for the production of ordinary despatches. In addition to these 
twelve Directors, the Crown appoints six more; and the Cour 
thus constituted meets weekly at the India House, where it 
is divided into three Committees—-1. Finance and Home; 
2. Political and Military; 3. Revenue, Judicial, and Legislative— 
for the transaction of business. It has also a Secret Committee, 
composed of three of the Directors—the Chairman, Deputy- 
Chairnran, and senior member of the Court being genera 
appointed. The duties of this Committee are purely minis 
It receives from India all despatches on matters with respect to 
which secresy is important—such, for instance, as relate to wat, 
peace, and negotiations. Such despatches of course it transmits 
also to India, as well as receives from thence. 

The Court of Directors originates all measures for the govert 
ment of India, makes grants of money, and has the patronage ¢ 
all military, civil, and ecclesiastical appointments—subject, 2 
certain cases, to the approval of the Crown—except the primary 
appointments to the Civil Service, which are now opened to pu 
competition. The Governor-General of India is himself appar 
by the Court, by arrangement with the Crown, which as here 
p a veto; but the Directors can recal him by their own 
authority, and in one well-known instance they did so. 

The Board of Control, as it is called, consists nominally of the 
Principal Secretaries of State and certain other high officers 


Crown Government, with a President appointed by the Crown 
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is Board has long ceased really to sit, the President 

solely to Parliament for the conduct 
though had a is indeed so 
esident’s despatches are always countersigned by 

thet the Pp State. The chief powers now vested 
ically in the President alone, with the assistance of his own 
ae. are—1. The supervision of all financial measures of 
the Court of Directors; 2. The revision of their correspondence ; 
The exercise of a veto on the patronage of certain appoint- 
ments, and the absolute patronage of others, as of the Indian 
Bishops, and Judges of the Supreme Courts; 4. The right of 
recalling or dismissing any officer or servant of the Company in 


1 turn to the practical working of this anomalous constitu- 
tion, we find it set forth as follows :—Every ordinary despatch 
from India is first laid before the Court of Directors, with the 
rs connected with it. Itis then referred to the department to 
rh it relates, which confers with the Chairman and Deputy, 
and makes the draft of an answer, which is sent with the despatch 
itself to the President of the Board of Control. This simple 
ding, being technically known by the name of P.C., for 
Previous Communication,” has been supposed to be somethin 
extremely mysterious. The draft having beea duly considere 
the Secretaries and the President, according to the usual 
routine of a public office, is ratified, altered, or cancelled by the 
Board, and sent back again to the Chairman, with the papers 
referred to. Upon this basis a draft-despatch is prepared by 
him, communicated to the department to which the matter 
belongs, and settled by conference between them. Thus settled, 
it is placed by the Chairman before the President at their weekly 
meeting, and again discussed by them, before being once more 
submitted to the Committee. The Committee, after further con- 
sideration, for which it seems two weeks may be allowed, present 
it to the Court of Directors for discussion, every Director having 
an opportunity of expressing his sentiments, and recording 
his dissent. From this Court the draft is transmitted to the 
Board, and returned, necessarily within two months, approved 
oraltered. Once more the Court is called on to decide, either 
that the alterations (if any) shall be adopted, or a remonstrance 
addressed to the Board. The decision, indeed, of the Board, if 
isted in, is absolute; but the instances are few in which it has 
ally overruled the Court. In such a case the Court can only 
record its protest ; but no exercise of this right has occurred since 
1834. On the other hand, if it resists, the Board may, in the last 
resort, compel it to adopt and send the despatch by mandamus. 
Such is the mode of transacting business between the India 
House and Cannon-row ; nor, considering the delicate nature of 
much of that business, and the importance of the matters to 
which the term “‘ despatches” may refer, does it seem to us to 
provide any unreasonable checks on haste and inefficiency. If, 
indeed, every despatch and every matter of arrangement were 
really made the subject of all these repeated discussions, with 
alterations and re-alterations, the machinery might sometimes 
more inconveniently slow. But here, as elsewhere, we find that, 
practically, the wheels run easily and with little friction. Pre- 
vious communications are sometimes returned in two days, usually 
within three months ; but oftener much sooner. In 1851 there 
was only one in the Political department which remained in the 
office a month. But even this delay is not absolutely necessary. 
The whole process is a matter of arrangement which has grown 
upinsensibly in practice, from experience, perhaps, of its con- 
venience, There is no law to prevent a proposed despatch bein 
drafted without the preliminary consideration ; and in matters 0 
ing nature, such ceremony is sometimes waived altogether, 
es as in cases of emergency a Bill has been carried through both 
of Parliament in a single day. 


LECTURES ON THE ATOMIC THEORY.* 


HE friends of the late Dr. Samuel Brown have made the not 
uncommon, and perhaps pardonable, mistake of taking it for 
ew that his name is much better known than it really is. 
¢ do not think it a superfluous task to inform our readers that 
he was a Scotchman, and grandson of John Brown, whose name 
most readers will be famihar with in connexion with the Self- 
interpreting Bible and the Dictionary of the Bible. He was 
ht up to the medical profession, and in 1843 was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate, when Dr. Gregory was elected to the chair of 
Chemistry at Edinburgh. From this time till his death, in 1856, he 
devoted himself to the elucidation of his “ atomic hypothesis.” 
Of the two volumes of his remains which have been prepared for 
the press, the first is mainly taken up with his lectures on the 
subject, delivered in 1843, and a series of essays on Chemical 
matters contributed to the North British and other Reviews 
g the few following years. Thcse who would know more 
of the author are referred to a paper published in the North 
British in November, 1856. The Editor has added an intro- 
duction in which the distinction is pointed out between the 
ordinarily received atomic view and that by which Dr. Brown 
attempted to modify or supersede it. Atoms, according to him, 
are to be conceived of as extended substances—centres of attrac- 
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tive and repulsive force, situated at measurable distances, their 
forces, motions, actions, and reactions being within the powers 
of mathematical calculation—their spheres of chemical combina- 
tion being “distinct from and interior to those of mechanical or 
gravitative cohesion, and therefore the production of a true 
tertium quid by the chemical combination of two equal and 
similar atoms is conceivable, and shall ensue, if this hypothesis 
represents the truth of nature.” 
his is the hypothesis to the elucidation of which the three 

lectures which occupy the first part of the first volume are 
devoted. It is needless for us to enter further into the question 
how far this view is new or important. The practical English 
mind will scarcely be likely to acquiesce in vague disquisitions 
as to what may possibly turn out to be true, unless there is some- 
thing more of the evidence of facts than these lectures present to 
us. Neither will the unlearned reader be at all likely to imbibe 
a prejudice in favour of the theorist by a perusal of the rest of 
the Essays on Chemistry and Physical Science in general, which 
fill the remainder of this volume. It is generally a hazardous 
experiment to reprint papers which have appeared in Reviews 
and other periodical publications. Such Essays contain so much 
of what has but a mere temporary interest, that they are scarcely 
likely to meet with readers when presented in a collected form 
ten years afterwards. Some few brilliant descriptions of well- 
known historical characters, such as those by Lords Brougham 
and Macaulay, have successfully encountered this severe test of 
merit. But with regard to scbjects of a scientific character, we 

uestion the policy of reprinting even such masterly papers as 
those which were republished last year from Sir John p me 
contributions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. And we 
are certainly not disposed to make any exception to this opinion 
in favour of the lucubrations of Dr. Samuel neon. It does not 
create a prejudice in our mind in favour of scientific researches, 
to find the pages in which they are described absolutel 
studded with such hard and badly-formed words as ascendental, 
suffictitious, spagyric, anonymities, godhood, voluntative, exo» 
lution, and a host of others like them; neither do we think that 
M. Comte’s division of the wras of the history of science into 
the religious, the metaphysical, and the positive, or the addition 
made to it by Dr. Brown, and entitled the wra of faith, which is 
to swallow up “the superstition of the first, the fictitiousness of 
the second, and the scepticism of the third,” at all calculated to 
throw any light either upon the past history of science or its 
future. e are not sanguine enough to be able to anticipate the 
consummation which the author bids us look for in the following 
words which conclude his essay on the History of Science :— 

The idea of positive science nascent at the revival of letters in modern 
Europe, and now in the process of its completed manifestation, has hitherto 
been disrupted and out of tune, but it begins to emulate into concentric 
harmony with the great interior sphere of truth at last. All the future 
achievements of the mind of man shall only magnify this expanding music of 
the universe, and swell the incontinent diapason until science the ideal shall 
murmur back the loud and lofty echo of nature the real—“Tuz Earta 18 
THE LoRD’s AND THE FULNESS THEREOF.” 

What sort of faith this faith of the future is to be we are not 
concerned to investigate further—something, we suppose, quite 
different from anything that the world has yet seen, if we may 
judge from the author's estimate of the religion of the past and 

resent. He tells us (vol. i. p. 309) that “ the multitudes of the 

uman family continually fall down from sublime symbolism to 
devilish idolatry; and it has not yet fared much better with 
Christianity itself, if the vast and populous Churches of Eastern 
and Western Christendom be included within the pale of Chris- 
tianity.” 

We perhaps ought not to omil to say that amidst all the 
absurdities with which these volumes abound, there are some 
observations in the truth and utility of which we can concur. 
The most valuable passages of the work, perhaps, are those in 
which the author claims some of the praise frequently heaped, 
without much discrimination, on the name of Lord n, for 
others who preceded him, and who acted as pioneers of Inductive 
Science. It is particularly remarkable how, in this relation, the 
laborious experimentalism of the alchemists has been passed by 
unnoticed. We may also express our concurrence in the author's 
view as to the qualities of mind necessary to make a fr 
philosopher, though we should not have worded it in the same 
way that he has done, “a certain poetical extravagance of cha- 
racter,” joined with “ that contin faculty of the soul, common 
sense.” - 
The Essays in the second volume contain an enormous amount 
of verbiage enveloping a very small ou of truth and error 
mixed in about equal proportions. e gather from the first that 
it is “sensation of matter, and not matter itself, that we perceive;” 
that “the antithesis, logical opposite, or polar community of Me 
is Thou”—we use the author's own words; and thirdly, that 
the apprehension of the Deity is an intuition, and not a deduc- 
tion or induction of the human mind. The first of these state- 
ments, after all, contains nothing but a dispute about the 
meaning of terms. The second, in spite of unintelligible 
way in which it is expressed, contains what is perhaps true— 
that in the consciousness of the individual is involved the 
recognition of the Supreme Being. To the third we make no 
objection, but may observe that Dr. Samuel Brown can scarcely 
claim any praise for it on the score of originality. 

The conclusion of the second Essay, that “a life is the 
only true and beautiful theology,” might, we » have served 
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as a warning to the editors not to reprint the two Essays which 
immediately follow, and which are entitled, ‘Lay Sermons on 
the Theory of Christianity.” It is but justice to the writer to 
observe that these latter were printed in 1841-2, and that it was 
not till 1845 that he reached the climax which annihilates the 
science of theology, and substitutes in its place the practice of 
ood living. In the subsequent essays, the author descends a 
ittle from his stilted modes of expression to discuss the merits 
of George Herbert and David Scott, a Scottish painter who died 
a few years ago; yet even here he will not let us off entirely 
from ee words, though in one instance he condescends to 
explain to us in a note the meaning of one of his newly-coined 
expressions. ‘To allegorize,” he informs us, ‘is to horizon or 
define one thing by another thing; to tantegorize is to define a 
thing by that which is a part of itself, by a symbol or something 
which is cast along with tt, or is coincident with it, as etymolo- 
gists are aware.” 

We have probably said enough to weary our readers of these 
volumes, which no doubt will soon be consigned to the oblivion 
which they justly merit. The editor in his preface states that 
he does not consider himself the proper person, nor that the 
proper place or time to adjudicate upon Dr. Samuel Brown’s 
claims as a primary scientific discoverer. We entirely agree with 
him in the following proposition, that ‘“ Time and the hour which 
bring the sun up into the heavens will doubtless bring him like- 
wise into his just place.” 


GOD’S ACRE* 


i &~ is not a good book, though it is on a good subject. The 
materials are put together without connexion, and the slight 
thread of feeling which alone attempts to link them together, is 
too often trivialand commonplace. The book, also, is sometimes 
disfigured by that obtrusive praise of Christianity which is so 
frequent in the inferior literature of the present day. But still 
there is much that is readable in Mrs. Stone’s pages ; and records 
of customs, habits, and ways of thinking, Cattened from the 
history of many nations and many centuries, have at least the 
merit of stimulating a little passing curiosity. The treatment of 
the dead by the living is one of the best tests of the state of 
feeling in each generation; and if Mrs. Stone does not do much 
more, she reminds us how differently men have viewed, and still 
view, the close of their earthly existence. 

Tn noticing so rambling a book it is difficult to know where to 
begin in order to give a notion of its contents, and we must 
chiefly satisfy ourselves with extracts from a volume itself com- 
posed of extracts. It is, of course, well known that burial-places 
were, in the ancient days of the church, formed round the resting- 

laces of famous saints. As an illustration of the same feeling in 
ater days, Mrs. Stone tells us that the cemetery of St. George’s, 
Queen-square, remained nearly, if not entirely, empty until the 
ground was broken to receive the remains of Mr. Bde, the 
author of the Fasts and Festivals of the Church, and then 
other interments followed quickly. Another instance may be 
found in the case of John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, who was buried in Bunhill-fields. So numerous have 
been and still are the dying requests of his admirers to be 
buried as near as possible to the place of his interment, that it 
is not possible to obtain a grave near him, the whole surrounding 
earth being occupied by dead bodies toa very considerable distance. 

There is an interesting account of the catacombs of Paris in a 
chapter on “‘ Cemeteries and Charnel Houses.” For many cen- 
turies, there was only one churchyard at Paris, that of St. Inno- 
cents, without the walls. It was used until 1777, when the cata- 
combs were formally oS to their present purpose. The 
last grave-digger at St. Innocents attested, that in less than 
thirty years he had deposited upwards of ninety thousand bodies 
in that one cemetery—the plan being that the fosses communes 
were emptied once m every thirty or forty years, and the bones 
deposited in an arched gallery surrounding the burial-ground. 
In 1777, a portion of the vast quarries that had nearly under- 
mined all Paris was walled off, an entry made into it, and a 
well sunk, down which to project the bones. The ceremony 
of consecration was performed with great solemnity, and then 
the bones were removed thither with reverence. Ts 1810, the 
catacombs were arranged in their present order. Sluices were 
made for drainage, pillars built to support the roof, and staircases 
made. The skulls and bones were arranged along the walls, and 
suitable ornaments and inscriptions were appended. 

The chapter on “ Tombs and Epitaphs” is also worth looking 
at. ‘There is astore of antiquarian learning to be got up by 
those who wish to understand the devices of old tombs. Emble- 
matic differences distinguished the enclosed dead. The legs of 
erusaders were crossed; the right hand of prelates was raised as 
if in benediction; bishops bore the crozier in the left hand, 
abbots in their rizht; less dignified priests bore a chalice ; kings 
and bishops had gloves on both hands. Officers of State and other 
noblemen are represented with a glove on the right hand, for the 
purpose of supporting a hawk, while the other glove is off and is 
held in the left hand. Lions at the feet typify vigilance and 

courage ; and human heads may be seen under the feet of one 
of the figures in the Temple Church, denoting infidels slain in 
the Crusades. Dragons under the feet pierced, as for example 
by the staves of the abbots of Peterborough, express triumph 
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| over the devil, and sometimes an escalopshell would be 


under the cross, to denote that the occupant of the tom) 
had in lifetime performed a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Jamey 
at Compostella. Mrs. Stone collects many instances of 
taste in tombs. It was, for example, a fashion at one time ty 
represent on them a body in a state of corruption. There is ong 
of a Due de Croye in a church near Louvain, where a ske 
is represented with the worms preying on it. And, alth 
there is nothing revolting in it, another fashion, that of repre. 
senting the souls of the deceased, is in equally bad taste, Jy 
France, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, there ary 
many monuments where the soul is seen conveyed in a sheet 
angels to heaven. In a church at Axminster is a monument 
where a lady holds between her hands a figure like a little doll, 
swathed in a close garment, with its hands uplifted, and this 
figure represents her soul. So, too, in the church of Hitchen 
near High Wycombe, there is an altar-tomb of the sixteenth 
century, without inscription, representing a man in his shroud, 
and on his open breast a little figure with hands raised, repre. 
senting his soul. 

Funerals are sad things, but the saddest thing about them is 
the feasting, anecdotes of which are collected by Mrs. Stone, in 
a chapter on “ Funeral Doles.” In all ages and countries jt 
seems to have been usual to provide some refreshment on the 
occasion of a funeral. But, at any rate, among the J, 
the original form of the entertainment was that it shouldbe 
given, not by the family of the deceased, but by some friend who 
was anxious to save the family from the necessity of having the 
trouble of preparation on the day of their great grief; and what 
was given was, accordingly, termed the ‘‘ Bread of Consolation,” 
In the early days of the Church, funeral feasts were sanctioned 
because the poor shared in the banquet; but, as we all know, in 
later times the funeral feasts became a mere scene of rioting and 
excess, and a severe tax on the purses of the mourning family. 
It is said that at one time in England it was less expensive to 
portion a daughter than to bury a wife. Mrs. Stone tells us 
that she herself has heard, in Cumberland, the town crier go 
round to bid all friends and relations attend a funeral at the re. 

uest of a newly-made widow. From the old custom of letting 
the poor profit by the supply of good food, came the practice 
of doles, or gifts, directed by the will of the deceased to be 
bestowed at the funeral. The most usual form of gift seems to 
have been a robe or dress, accompanied by a small sum of money. 
Sometimes the dole was directed to be repeated every year, and 
then the day of the gift was often not that of the funeral, but 
one fixed by the choice of the deceased. 

Two of the last chapters of the volume are on “ Exhumation” 
and “ Passing Bells.” There is always something that provokes 
curiosity when we hear of the great of former times being 
taken up from the grave, especially when artificial means have 
been used to arrest the progress of decay, and the form and 
features of persons of whom we have heard so much are revealed 
for a few minutes to men of a modern generation. In 1774 the 
tomb of Edward I. was opened in presence of the Dean of West 
minster and two Prebendaries. The body was found in « state 
of complete preservation, having on two robes, one of gold 
silver tissue, the other of crimson velvet. In 1834 the tomb of 
Henry IV. was opened. The countenance was found to be 
unchanged except in colour; but, after a few minutes’ exposure 
to the air, collapsed. The coffin of Charles I. was opened if 
1813 in presence of the Prince Regent; and the skull of Pope 
was disturbed accidentally some years ago, when a grave Was 
being dug in Twickenham churchyard, but it was at once reve 
rently replaced. There is also a disgusting story of a Mr 
Thompson, of Worcester, who baited his angling-hook with part 
of the corrupted form of King John, and carried tlie fish be 
caught with it in triumph through the streets. ‘The chapter on 
“ Passing Bells” does not contain anything that calls for remark; 
but it is interesting because it speaks of many local customs. 
Mrs. Stone says that it is the usage in many parts of 
to toll the bell for a clergyman as many times as he had taken 
holy orders. The book is an assemblage of particulars of this 
sort, mixed with duller and often irrelevant matter. But still it 
may fill profitably an idle hour. m 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL, at MARGATE, or R4 
Spotgthieg Tntemers; for the Scrofulous Poor of London, and of the 
at Founded in 1796. 


Office, 4, Dowgate-hill, London. 


ROWSELL, 

ATIONAL or ROYAL SEA-BATHING HOSPI Tal, 

MARGATE.—The Rev. JOHN HODGSON, M.A. {late vicar of St. Peter's, 

sle of Thanet), has the pleasure of stating that upwards of 2500 persons (most oe 

as annual subscribers) placed their names on his Five Shiding Auxiliary List in 

1857. His desire and anxious wish on behalf of this most important Charity are office 

contributors from all parts of the kingdom would be — to send him, in post to 

otders on Westminster Branch, or in stamps, 5s., or Jess, each with their names _ 

pieced on his list, that it may be filled up with at least 5000 names, so that poor 
wards for he 


julous children and others may be sent to the Hospital at the sea-side 
that = Managers are to build new 
tion more children, in reliance support. 
Rev. J. Hopeson, 3, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. Papers con.eraiag tht 
Charity will be sent when required, . 
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Vice-Patron—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. . 

ae ee The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishop 

= ee gate-street, on WEDNESDAY, May 12th, on which occasion 

a The Earl of CARNARVON, Presidént of the Charity, will take the Chair: 
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Next-door Neighbours. Colonization of India. 
The Old “Spirited = 
Kansas and President Buchanan. ambridge and the Commissioners. 
A Sunday with the Orange Vodges. 


Morality made to Order. 
The Lords’ joy on the Law of Libel. 
The Army Medical Department. 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister. 


German Literature. 
Froude’s History of England. — Projectile Weapons of War. 
Hardwick’s Christ and other Masters. 
What You Will. The Factory Movement. 
Recent Ultramontane Poetry. 


CONTENTS OF No. 126, MARCH 27, 1858:— 
A Ministry of Transition. 
Mazzini’s Manifesto. 
The Grave of Yorick. Our Relations with France. 
The Bank and the Bill-brokers. 
The Jew Bill. 


The Local Newspaper Press of London. 
The National Portrait Gallery. 
Recovery of Greek Classics. 
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Shaftesbury’s Characteristies—A New Edition. 
indoo Widow Marriages. 

Bach’s Passions-Musik. 
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The Campaign of 1816. 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 


On EASTER MONDAY will be produced a new Farce, entitled THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE; or, The Green Business. After which, will be revived FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE. ° To conclude with (first tinfe) a new Farce, entitled SAMUEL IN 


SEARCH OF HIMSELF, 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, THE STOCK EXCHANGE; or, The 
Green 7 a FAUST AND MARGUERITE, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF 


HIMSE 


Saturday (last time this season), LOUIS XI., and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF 


HIMSELF, 
On Monday, April 12th, HAMLET (last time.) 


THEATRE — 


USICAL UNION, ST. JAMES’S HALL, THURSDAY, 
Ad 8th, from Three until Five-—Members and their Friends are invited to 
view the all and hear a TRIAL OF MUSIC. No strangers will be admitted, and no 
money received for admission. Members are requested to send in their nominations, 
g ample accommodation for one hundred more persons to see and hear the 
executants, Instructors and Governesses in Private Families and Schools will have 
Free Admissions in charge of two or more pupils. For particulars, apply by letter to 
J. ELLA, Director, St. James’s Hall. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FLORAL BAZAAR, for the 
EXHIBITION and SALE of FLOWERS, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
fhe AY, 14th, 15th, and 16th of April. Admission One Shilling. Proper stages for 
for display of the Plants will be erected by the Company, and no charge will be made 


space. 


‘The Directors hereby invite applications from growers, or other parties desirous of 
GEO, GROVE, Secretary. 


By Order, 
Crystal Palace, March 17th, 1858. —_—— 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM will be open FREE, 
By 


Morning and Evening, from 6th to 10th APRIL inclusive. 
Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


[HE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
at SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, will be OPEN EVERY EVENIN 


ding EASTER WEEK. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIELTY.— THE EXHIBITION OF 

RAPHS is now open at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
i Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
from 7 till 10, admission 6d. The Brompton and Putney Omnibuses pass 
French Photo- 


AILY, from 10 till 6, admission Is. ; and every 


minutes. Season Tickets, 5s. each. The Exhibition of 
Society has just been added to the collection. 


[ve CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 


by and price 5s. eac 
The Number contains STERNDALE BENNETT, Esq., with Memoif, 
OLYBLawx, 56, Gracechurch-street, and 187, Piccadill, 
and W. Kanr and Co., Fleet-street, 


MEDICAL MAN, residing in London, will have a VACANCY 
for a RESIDENT PUPIL in OCTOBER next.—Application may be made by 
letter to Messrs. Cory and Co., 300, High Holborn. 


{)DUCATION.—A WIDOW LADY, resident in Camden ‘Town, 
wishes for TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE with her own 
children, Her terms are £75 per annum. The Education in her family is superin- 
tended by her older daughters, so that no additional expense will be incurred for 
Masters in ordinary branches; but beyond this, at the wish of the parents, Masters will 
be employed and their cost charged.—Reference: Rev. Dr. Witson (late of Waltham- 
stow), of Over Worton, Woodstock, Oxfordshire; Rev. A. R. G. Tuomas, St. Paul's, 
Camden Town; Rev. D. Wiison, Barnsbury Park, Islington.—Address, Mrs, B., 
Mr. Datton’s, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 


ANK OF DEPOSI 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
The interest is payable in January and J 2 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
EstaBLisHEeD 1824. 

All Persons who effect POLICIES on the Participating Scale BEFORE JUNE 30t 
1858, will be entitled at the NEXT BONUS to One Year’s Share of Profits be 
later Assurers. Proposals should be forwarded to the Office before June 20th. 

The last Annual Report, as also a statement of the Sixth Bonus declared in 
January, 1857, setting forth in detail the whole state and affairs of the Office, and 
especiall the Benefits which will hereafter accrue to Persons now Assuring, can be 
obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or from the Office, 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Assistant Actuary, 
13, St. James’s-square, London, S.W. 


TIVHE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), 1, PRINCES 
STREET, REGENT STREET, and 43 and 44, LIME STREET, CITY, supply 
PURE WINES at the lowest possible prices, For example, they charge 36s. and 38s 
r dozen fur pale, golden or brown Sherries, shipped by the celebrated Spanish house, 
ff, Gordon, and Co.; fine fruity Ports, at 38s. and upwards; sparkling and creaming 
Champagne direct from the vineyards of 


Epernay, at 45s. 6d, 
HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


OREIGN VINEYARD ASSOCIATION (Limited).— 
JOINT STOCK WINE COMPANY. Commanding Capital £500,000. Formed 
for the supply of PURE WINE to Clubs, Public Establishments, or Private Families, 
at prices from 25 to 50 per cent. under ordinary prices. ‘Terms, Cash or Reference, 
Very fine Epernay Champagne, worth | Sherry, fine dinner, 32s. and 36s. 
72s., price 46s. per dozen. oe finest first growths, 40s., 44s., 


Moet’s, Mumm’s, and others, 663, and 48s, 
First growth Clarets, 52s., 56s, Ports, Old, in wood, 34s. and 36s, 
Dinner Clarets, 32s., 36s. Ports, Crusted, very fine old, in bottle, dry, 
Sparkling Moselle, 48s, and 56s. 42s., 48s., aud 56s. 

N.B. Nearly every Club in London supplied, Military and Naval Messes, and 3000 
Private Families. 

For detailed Price Lists, or Free Tasting, apply at 190, Regent-street. 


Manager and Secretary, T. W. STAPLETON, Esq. 


INES.—DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &.—TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and et admitted by Her Majesty's 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices, A Pint Sample Bottle of each for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottlesincluded. Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized,”— 
Clerical Journal, Oct, 22nd, 1857, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen, 
Trerms—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London.” 

J. L, Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place. 


Kk. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
i ired such uniyersal celebrity, is sanctioned and recom-. 


which has now acq 

mended by 

BERZELIUS, BARON FOUQUIER, PROFESSOR PEREIRA, F.R.S., DR. MILLBR, F.B.S., 

DRE, SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S., DR. HASSALL, 
DR. LETHEBY, DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 

And innumerable other eminent Peasistons and scientific Chemists of Euro 
reputation, for its invariable purity, uniform strength and efficacy, entire freedom 
nauseous flavour and after-taste, and proved therapeutic superivrity over the Pale or 
idly than any other 


Sold onty in Impgrtat Half-pints, 2s, @d.; Pints, 4s, 9d. ; , 93.; capsuled 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CaN 
POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, : 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS, 

Tin at 1s., Lacquered or Bronzed, 1s, 6d, each, For burning the New Patent 
Pyramid Night Lights; the most convenient, safe and economical yet introduced, 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by 8. Cianxer, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, and by Parmex and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


Rare LLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCE 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are 
with the most scrupulous attention to w meness and purity. A few of the 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of — deseri 
Royal Table Sauce, Essence of 8 ps, Soho , Essence of A vies, Jams, 
Jellies, and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bioater Pastes, Strasbourg, and other 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sa 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s Ko 
Osborne Sauce, To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 
of Cross and Brackws 1, 21, Soho-square, London. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 

out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &. The remedy was discovered by him when his 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of pe peore p= made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this ipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 

ccessfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him siz 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68, HARLEY 
STREET, W.—Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education 
of Ladies and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor —The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal.—The Very Rev. the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
The COLLEGE and the > prea CLASS will RE-OPEN for the EASTER 
TERM on MONDAY, April 12t! 
Prospectuses and further iain may be obtained on ow at the College 
between Ten and Four, or letter to the Assistan WILLIAMS. 
Pupils are received as Boarders within the walls of the College by Mrs. W1LLIaMs, 
with the sanction of the Council. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68, HARLEY 
STREET, W.—The SPECIAL COURSE for the EASTER TERM will include 
LECTURES on the following subjects :— 
The Very Rev. the Dean or CantErBury.—“On the Greek Drama.” 


J. P. Lacarra, Esq.—“ On the History of Letters and the Arts in Florence from 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century.” 


E. Fusco, 2sq.—“ On the Italian Literature of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Jonx Hvuxtan, Esq.—“On the History of Chamber Music, with Vocal Illus- 


trations.” 
—“On the Truths of Physical Geography, regarded as 


Huenes, 
Illustrative of certain Chapters of History, Ancient and 
Gentlemen will be admissible to these Lectures on an introduction from a Lady 
Visitor, a Member of the Council, or a Professor. 
A Syllabus of the Course is in preparation, and will be issued after Easter. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


RACLICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ne prone Tennant, F.G.S,, will give a Course of TWELVE LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY, havin especial reference to the application of the Science to 
ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE, 
The Lectures will commence on Friday Morning, Ap A “ 16th, at Nine o'clock, 
Fee, £1 11s. 6d. ELF, D.D., Principal. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


e’s Travels in Africa, 
» Co 
Brock’s Memorials of Havelock. 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes, 
Tom Brown's School Days, 

2000 Copies. 
Life of Dr, Arnold. (A New Edition.) 
Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia. 
A Woman's Thoughts about Women, 
Rees’s Siege of Lucknow. 
Napier’s Life of Napier. 
Andromeda, By Charles Kingsley. 
Sleeman’s Journey through Oude. 
A Timely Ketreat (from Meerut), 
Froude’s England. Vols. III. and IV, 
Adéle, By Julia Kavanagh, 
Smyth's Ascent of Teneriffe 
Essays. By Walter Bagehot. 
Adolphus’ 's Letters from Spain, 
J me ‘s Italian Painters. (New Edi- 


Buckle 8 History of Civilization, 
Ludlow’s Lectures on India, 
Essays. By David Masson, 


rsula, 
Macknight’s Life and Times of Burke, 
Memoirs of Dr. Kane. 
Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies, 
The Three Clerks. Thorndale, 
Simpkinson’s Life Wagner. 
Memoirs of Bérange 
D'Istria’s Reformation in Switzerland. 


Sub Ogip are added meg as Subscribers may require them, and an ample su 
principal New Works as they appear, vely 


is provided of all the 


Memoirs Stephenson, 

1200 Copies. 
Scott’s Gothic Architecture, 
Debit and Credit.——Quits. 
Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, 

1500 Copies. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah, 
Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes, 
Anniversaries. By T. H. Gill. 
What you Will. —The Interpreter. 
Vericour’s Life of Dante 
Doran’s Court Fools.—Chow-Chow. 
John Halifax.—Nothing New. 
Carter’s Life of Bishop Armstrong. 
Wilson’s Scamper through Germany, 
Candlish’s Life in a Risen Saviour, 
Huce’s Christianity in China. 
Scrope’s Geology of Central France, 
Memoirs of the Duke of St.-Simon, 
Von ‘lempsky’s Travels in Mexico, 
English Hearts and tnglish Hands, 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Maurice’s Epistle of St. John. 
Loftus’s Researches i in Chaldea, 
Normanby’s Year of Revolution, 
Essays. Samuel Brown. 
Orphans, By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Barth’s Travels in Central Africa, 
Kidder’s Travels in Brazil. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, 
Essays, By Robert A, Vaughan. 


Sincie Supscrirtion—Onk PER ANNUM, 


Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Works, exchangeable (in Sets) 
at pleasure, Five Guineas per Annum. 


Prospectuses, with Lists of Books on Sale at Reduced Prices, will be forwar: 
Postage Free, on application, - 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510, and 611, oe Uxford-street; and 20 and 21, Museum-street, London; 
and 74 and 76, Cross-street, Manchester, 


D. DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING allowed off all = 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &c., for CASH, at WILLIAM DAWSON and SO. 
Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, City, London. (Established 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
benevolent feelings. papely as under, and i will receive every information required, 
Every description of ting, Engraving, Lithography, and Book-binding executed, 
Ricmwarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 265 years. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“Mr. Morris is an exquisite and original genius; a “" whom poets will love” 
Literary Gazette, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
FELICE ORSINI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF FELICE ORSIN, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF; 
Containing unpublished State Papers of the Roman Court, 


Translated from the Original MSS. 
By GEORGE CARBONEL. 


Octavo, cloth, price 6s. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


Just published, in 3 Vols. 8vo, price 33s. in cloth, 
STUDIES ON HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGz, 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, D.C.L, 
M.P, FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


The First Volume contains— 
I, PROLEGOMENA. II. ACHZIS: the Ethnology of the Greek Races, 


The Second contains— 
OLYMPUS: the Religion of the Homeric Age. 


The Third contains— 
I. AGORE: the Politics of the Homeric Age. 
II, ILIOS: the Trojans and Greeks Compared, 
Ill. THALASSA: the Outer Geography. 
IV. AOLDOS: some Points of the Poetry of Homer. 


Each Volume will be sold separately, at 11s, in cloth, 


Oxford: at the University Press. Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, 
and 377, Strand, London ; and Gagpnkr, 7, Paternoster-row. 


= NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE, 
Now ready, 


JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


A MATTER-OF-FACT KOMANCE. 
Published with “ Autobiography of a Thief.” In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s, 
Triisyer and Co., Paternoster-row. Orders received by all the Wholesale Houses, 


“THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND.”—Notes and Queries. 
In one handsome Volume, Post Quarto, pp. 700, price £1 10s, cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 


THE STATESMAN—THE PREACHER—THE LAWYER— 
THE STUDENT—AND LITERARY MEN— 


A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 
BEING MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS, 
Compiled and analytically arranged by Henry Sovutueate. 
“The ‘Many Thoughts’ are here arranged in the form of an analytical wm 4 
We look up any subject under the sun, and ure pretty sure to find somet Lad 


been said—generally well said—upon it; frequently it is something good, 
own reading we have overlooked. The indexing is very perfect.”— Examiner, 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


POPULAR MANUALS,—NEW VOLUME. 
In One Volume, price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 750 pp. 
AS MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
By Dr. J. H. Watsn, F.R.C.S.; with a Gl of the terms used therein. 
astrated with more than Two Hundred Engravings, coloured and plain. 
This Manual, like its successful predecessors, “ The Manual of Domestic Eeonomy,, 
and “The Manual of British Rural Sports,” is the most comprehensive volume pul 
on Domestic Medicine and Surgery. It ——— invites attention from all M 
useful Lady Bountifuls, or confirmed invalids, and is invaluable to the Emigrant, 
to all who reside away from Medical assistance. 
London: Grorer RovutiepGs and Co., Farringdon-street. 
WAYSIDE PICTURES. BY ROBERT BELL, 
In Post 8vo, price 7s, €d. cloth gilt, 
\TAYSIDE PICTURES, through FRANCE, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, and UP THE RHINE, By Roserr Brut. With 


Illustrations by Birket Foster. 
__ This 7 is essential to any Tourist or Pleasure-seeker, as it describes with peculiar 


| 


‘HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of “Tom Brown’s Schvol- 

days,” Dr. Livingstone’s “ Africa,” Ruskin and Turner’s “ Harbours of England,” 
“Stephenson 8 Life,” and many other Books, are now on Sale at BULL'S LIB BRARY, 


atalogues forwarded post free on application, also Prospectuses of the Library. 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
Will be published next week, 
OME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE RECENT ADDITION 
OF A READING ROOM TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM; with Plans, Sections, 
and other Illustrative Documents. By Architect and £., Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, &c., at King’s College, London, 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS, 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s, 6d.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 
HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. With ie Remarks 
on the Prevention of Deafness, By Wittiam Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
Also, price 1s.; by Post, 1s, 2d, 
N RHEUMATIS UT, and NEURALGIC HEADACH connexion 
DEAFNESS and NUISES IN THE EAR. 


London; Hanax Ransuav, 366, Strand, 


the places of importance in France, Holland, Belgium, and up the Rhine. 
London: Routines and Co., Farrindon-street. 
MR. MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC, 
In 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 6s, each, cloth extra, ; 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: a History. 
By J. Lotnror Mortiey. A new edition, revised by the Author. 
“ All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His mind is 
broad, his industry unwearied. In power of dramatic description, no modern historia, 
except perhaps Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him ; and in analysis of character he is elaborate 


and distinct.” — Westminster Review. 
Daly Noon rable book. . . . The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated.” 
News 
London : and Co., Farringdon-street. 
NEW UNIVERSITY MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


Just published, 
TEST-BOOK FOR STUDENTS. Part i. LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. Price 2s. 6d., com papers arranged a6 8 
and previous Test for the New E: 
Also lately published, 


Part I., HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. Price 2s. 6d. BY 
the Rev, T, Stanriat, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bridgewater. 
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NEW COMMERCIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
On Saturday, May Ist, will be published, No. I., price 2s. 6d. 
HE FINANCIAL REVIEW: a Monthly Journal 
T of Commerce, Politics, and Literature. 
ApverTIsEMENTS and intended for insertion are requested to be 
forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVIII., APRIL, 1858.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 
Publishers immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and Bits cannot be received later than 


Sarcapay NEXT. 


London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVI— 
‘ApveRtisEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the 
Publisher’s by the 8th of APRIL. 
60, ALBEMARLE-STREET, LONDON, 
March 29th, 1858. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LIV. 
T price 6s., was published APRIL Ist. 
CONTENTS :— 
’s History of England. 6. Residence above the Clouds—The 
Planché—French Fine Art Peak of Teneriffe, 
Criticism. 7. Horace Walpole. 
3, Credit—Currency and Banking. 8. Cowper's Analecta Nicena, 
4, The Moral Discipline of Children. 9. Commerce with India: Past and 
5, Professor Powell’s Christianity without Present. 
*” Judaism. 10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and Smrrxr, 
Marswact, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No. XXVI. APRIL, 1858, Price 6s, 
CONTENTS :— 
L The Religion of Positivism. | VILL. Organization of the War Depart- 
IL. Recollections of Shelley and Byron, ment, 
lI, China: Past and Present. ' Contemporary Literature :—§ 1. Theology 
IV. Party Government. | and Philosophy.—§ 2, Politics, Soci- 
V. The Boscobel Tracts. | ology, and Education.—§ 3. Science.— 
VI, Our Relation to the Princes of India, § 4, History, Biography, Voyages and 
VII, Medical Reform. Travels.—§ 5. Belles Lettres and Art. 
London: Jonn CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for APRIL, 1858. No. DX. 


Price 2s, 6d, 


CONTENTS :— 

The Missionary Explorer. ‘rom Spain to Piedmont. 

Food and Drink. Part II. Rambles round Glasgow. 

A Few Words on Social Philosophy, by | Mr. John Company to Mr, John Bull, on 

One who is no Philosopher, | the Rival India Bills. 
What will he do with it? By Pisistratus | The New Administration, 
Caxton, Part XI. 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY REVIEW, for APRIL, 
(price One Shilling) contains :— 
I. Grammar of the New Testament, 


V. English Hearts and English Hands. 
Il, Christian Family Life. | VI. Captain Snow and the Patagonian 
Ill. Our Nightly Street Nuisance. H Mission, 
IV, Education in its Moral and Religious | Brief Literary Notices, 
Aspects, 
Wertaem, Mactntosn, and Hunt, Paternoster-row. 


PRIL NUMBER OF THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS :— 
Florence Nightingale and the English Illustrations of Every-day Life, 
Soldier. | Two Graves. A Poem, 
Elizabeth Blackwell. Notices of Books, 
More than Fifty Years a | Open Council. 
My Great-Aunt Polly’s Elopement. | Passing Events, 


Published at the Office of the English Woman’s Journal (Company Limited), 144, 
street, Cavendish-square, W.; and for the Company by Pirer, STEPHENSON, 
and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


On Ist of April, price 1s., No. LXIV. N.S. (0.8. No, CXLVIIL) 
.ContENTS:—Owen’s Introduction to Dogmatic Theology—Church Organs— 
Morris’s Defence of Guenevere—The Eucharistic Controversy in Scotland—Memoir of 
4M. H, M. Brownlow—Reviews and Notices. 
London : J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


On Ist of April, price 1s, 6d., No. CKXV. (LXXXIX, New Series), 


Published under the superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society. 
Conrents:—Norwegian Ecclesiology (concluded)—Some Remarks on Glass Painting, 
No, Iv. (concluded)—On Anker-Windows or Lychnoscopes—M. Reichensperger on 
Christian Art in Germany—S. Matthew’s, Auckland—One-Stop Organs for small 
Churches—Recueil de Sculptures Gothiques—The Hymnal Noted—Church Bells— 
8. Charles Borromeo and Mr. Wigley—The “Atlantis” on the Basilicas—The Offertory 
ai Manchester—Cemetery Chapel, Cambridge—The Third-Pointed Churches of the 
Counties—Whitewash and Yalow Dab—Reports of Societies, New 


London : J. Mastrrs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
This day is published, price 6s, 6d, 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 


corrected to Easter, 1858. 
Cambridge: Deraurow, Burt, and Co. London: and Davpy, 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in February, 1858; to which is added, a 
on preached at Great Saint Mary’s on the evening of Ash-Wednesday. 
¥ Atrorp, B.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Cambridge: Detanton, Bett, and Co. London: Bett and Datpy. 
vz published, in 1 Vol, Feap., price 5s., cloth lettered, with seven Illustrations, 
E RED ROSE: a Legend of St. Alban’s Abbey. 
—___ London: Aynorr and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 

This day is published, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
(SERVATIONS IN METEOROLOGY: relating to 
the Atm a sag the Winds, Atmospheric Pressure, the Aqueous Phenomena of 
J Weather Changes, &c., the results of a Meteorological 

ournal kept for nineteen years at Swaffham Bulbeck, in Cambridgeshire, and serving 


48 a guide to the climate of tha 2 BNXN 
t of England, By the Rev, Leonarp J 
F.LS., &,, late Vicar of Swattham Bulbeck, J 


Jouw Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Nearly ready, 
MEMorres POUR SERVIR A L’HISTOIRE AU MON 
» Par M. Gurzor. 
The First Volume of this important Work will be ready in a few days. 


W. 
- Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington-arcade, W.; 
and 69, King’s-road, Brighton, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’"S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, nearly ready, post Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 
j EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By W. M. Taacxgray, Author of “ Esmond,” 
“The Virginians,” &c. 

“ What fine things the Lectures contain! What eloquent and subtle sayings; what 
wise and earnest writing! How delightful are their turns of humour; with what a 
—— effect, in the graver passages, the genuine feeling of the man comes out !”— 

wraminer, 

“ Perhaps since Scott wrote the ‘ Biographies of the Novelists,’ no such a happy 
instance of sympathy between a humourist and his critic has occurred as we have 
displayed here.”— Daily News. 

“ Truly beautiful.”—Leader, 

© Rich in all the best qualities of the author’s genius.”"—British Quarterly. 


MR. KAYE’S LIFE OF LORD METCALFE. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols. small Post Svo, with Portrait, price 12s. cloth, 


IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD METCALFE, 

By Jonn Wittiam Kaye. 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional letters and papers illustrative of Met- 
calfe’s views of the dangers besetting our Indian Empire, and the best means of coun- 
teracting them. 


Sixth Thousand, Post 8vo, with a Plan of the Defences, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW; a Diary recording the 
Daily Events of the Siege from the 31st of May to the 25th of September, 1857. 
By a Starr Orricer, 
“ It deserves to pass from hand to hand, and is not to be laid down until the last 
line has been read,”—Leader, 


New and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


UTHERING HEIGHTS AND AGNES GREY. By Emity 
2 and ANNE Bronte. With Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by Cuantotrg 

RONTE. 

“ Not a subordinate place or person in ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ but bears more or less 
the stamp of high genius, There are passages in it of which any novelist, past or 
present, might be proud. .... It has been said of Shakspeare that he drew cases 
which the physician might study. Ellis Bell has done no less.” — Palladium. 

“The Memoir is one of the most touching chapters in literary biography.”—Non- 
conformist, 


Uniform with above, price 2s, 6d. each, cloth, 
JANE EYRE, 
SHIRLEY, 
VILLETTE. 


ARRATIVE OF THE MISSION TO THE COURT OF 
AVA SENT BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA IN 1855, With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By Captain Henry Yuve, Bengal 
Engineers. Imperial Svo, with 24 Plates (12 coloured), 50 Woodcuts, and 4 Maps, 
elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price £2 12s, 6d. 

“A stately volume, in gorgeous golden colours. Such a book is in our time a rarity. 
We have read it with curiosity and gratification, as a fresh, full, and luminous report 
— condition of one of the most interesting divisions of Asia beyond the Ganges.’ 
eneum, 

“To all desirous of possessing the best and fullest account ever given to the public 
of a great and hitherto little known region of the globe, this interesting, conscientious, 
and well-written work, will have a deep interest ; while, to the political economist, 
geographer, and merchant, it will be indisy ble,” —Ezxaminer, 


| By Cuartorre Bronte. 


Second Edition, Demy 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


UGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA, By Hargret Martingav. 


“As the work of an honest and able writer, te are well worthy of 
Observer. 


attention, and no doubt they will be generally duly 


the same Author, 
RITISH RULE IN INDIA: a Historical Sketch. 
Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
HE RELIGION OF COMMON LIFE: being the Substance 
of a Course of Conversational Lessons introductory to the Study of Moral Philo- 
sophy. By 
“ Lessons in Political Economy for young people by a skilful hand; clear knowledge 
is im) , and sensible views are worked out to demonstration. We cordially recom- 
mend this work to all who are interested in the education of the young.” —Economist, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Just published, Small 4to, cloth antique, 6s, 6d, . 
EATH SCENES OF SCOTTISH MARTYRS. 


By Henry 


On Saturday next will be published, in Post 8vo, Vols. I. and II, of 
HE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By Tuomas 
Jzrrerson Hoaa. 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 9s, cloth, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY 
AND BYRON, By E. J. Trevawyy. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES OF LONDON.” 
Now ready, with a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, and Twelve Views of Public 
Schools, price 5s. cloth, 
Ng te OF EMINENT MEN: with Sketches of the 
Progress of Education in England, from the Reign of King Alfred to that of 
Queen Victoria; and Early Lives of Celpbrated Authors, Poets and Philoso 
Inventors and Discoverers, Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legislators. Ly Jouw 
Tuas, F,S.A., Author of “ Things not generally Known,” &c, 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


HE EARLS OF KILDARE; and their Ancestors from 1057 
to 1773. By the Marquis of 

The Second Edition of this interesting volume is now completely out of print: but 
owing to numerous applications, Hop@Es, Sarr, and Co. have much pleasure in 
stating that the Marquis has very kindly given permission to have it again —— 
which the Publishers will be happy to de, should a sufficient number of additio: 

ers be received. 

Partics desirous of possessing the work will please forward their name and address 
without delay to the Publishers, 

Hopags, Saurra, and Co., 104, Grafton-street, Dubliv, Booksellers to the University, 
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Now ready, witha Clue Map, 18mo, 5s, 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 
“Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”—Times, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
PRINSEP’S INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Just ready, with numerous Illustrations, 2 Vols. 8vo, 

SSAYS ON INDIAN ANTIQUITIES, HISTORIC, 
NUMISMATIC, AND PALZOGRAPHIC; with Useful Tables, illustrative of 
Indian History, Chronology, Modern Coinages, Weights, Measures, &c. By the late 
James Parser, Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Collected and Edited by 

Epwagpv Tuomas, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ESSAYS BY LORD ELLESMERE, 
This day, 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s. 


SSAYS ON HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
ENGINEERING, &ec, By the late Earl of ELLEsMERE, 


CONTENTS : 
Japan. Marmont, Siborne, and Alison. 
Life of Wallenstein. The Antarctic Regions, 
Art and Artists in England. Borneo and Celebes, 
Life of Blucher. Skerryvore Lighthouse. 


Hudson’s Bay Company. Russian and German Campaigns, 
Aqueducts and Canals. | Diary of General Gordon, 
Painting in Mth Century. Travels among the Laps, 


Joun Mvrray, Albemarle-street. 
SCROPE’S VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 
Now ready, with coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 30s, 
HE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS of CENTRAL 


FRANCE, By G, Pouuetr Scropr, M.P., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c, Second Edition, 
enlarged and improved. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS, 
The following are now ready :— 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geological 
Sir Lyext, F.R.S, 5th Edition, revised. With 750 Wood- 
euts. 8vo, 14s. 
ore’ A Supplement, containing Recent Discoveries in Geology and Paleontology. 
‘0, 1s. 


By the same Author, 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern Changes of the 
a and its Inhabitants, as illustrative of Geology, 9th Edition. Woodcuts, 8vo 
11. 

TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, CANADA, AND NOVA 
poe with Geological Observations. 2nd Edition. Maps, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 


Iv, 
A SECOND VISIT TO NORTH AMERICA. 3rd Edition. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 7 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WORKS BY REV. THOMAS JAMES, M.A, 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 


The following are now veady:— 


SOP’S FABLES: a New Translation. With Introductory 
Preface. Twenty-sixth Thousand, With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN: an Essay reprinted from the 
* Quarterly Review.” Feap, 8vo, ls, 


ut, 
THE HONEY BEE: an Essay reprinted from the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review.” 8vo, 1s, 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS BY REV. A. P. STANLEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History of Oxford. 
The following are now ready :— 


INAI AND PALESTINE; in connexion with their History. 
Fourth Edition. Maps, 8vo, 16s, 


It, 


A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS, With Critical Notes and Dissertations. Second Edition, 8yo, 18s, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. _ The 
Landing of Augustine—The Murder of Becket—Becket’s Shrine—The Black Prince. 
Third Edition. Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Iv. 

A MEMOIR OF EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., Bishop of 
Norwich; with his Addresses and Charges on various occasions, Second Edition. 
Portrait. Svo, 10s. 6d, 

Jonun Mrrray, Aibemarle-street, 
WORKS OF THE LATE RT. HON, JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
The following are now ready :— 
SSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, Contributed to the “Quarterly Review,” 8vo, 15s, 


I. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including their TOUR to 
the HEBRIDES. Edited with Notes. New Edition, Portraits, Royal 8yo, 15s, 
111, 


BASSOMPIERRE’S MEMOIRS OF HIS EMBASSY TO THE 
COURT OF ENGLAND IN 1626, Translated with Notes, Svo, 9s, 6d, 


Iv, 
LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE II., from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline, Edited with 
Preface and Notes. Second Edition, Portrait, 2 Vols. 8vo, 21s, 


v 
AN HISTORICAL ESSAY ON THE GUILLOTINE 


Woodcuts, Feap, 8vo, 1s, 


vi. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN, SELECTED FROM THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
“This skilful performance by Mr, Croker suggested the plan of Sir Walter Scott’s 
* Tales of a Grandfather,’ ”"—Quarterly Review, 


vil. 
BR ESSI VE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. Fourth 
tion, 24mo, Is, 6d, 
The best of elementary books on the subject.” —Quarterly Review, 
Joun Mvugzay, Albemarle-street. 


THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Fourth and Revised Edition, with an Index, 10 Vols. Crown 8yo, 08, each, 

IVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS 
OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
death of Lord Eldon. By Lorp Campsett, LL.D., Lord Chief Justice of England, 

“ A book that has reached the fourth edition, and the praise of which is in 
a mouth, requires no commendation at our hands, But we gladly welcome ra 
work in this new and popular form, and think the learned and noble lord could hardly 
have bestowed a greater boon upon the profession of which he is so distinguished 
member, than by placing so useful a book within the reach of all.”—Gentlenax, 


Magazine, 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo, 12s, 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF Livgg 
OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the 
death of Lord Tenterden. With an Index to the entire Work. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
BREWSTER ON THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 
Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
HE KALEIDOSCOPE : its History, Theory, and Construction, 
with its Application to the Fine and Useful Arts. By Sir Davin B 
F.R.S. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE STEREOSCOPE : its History, Theory, Construction, ang 
Application to the Arts and Education, 2nd Thousand, Woodeuts. Post 8yo, 5s, 6d, 


Itt. 


MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: the Creed of the Philosopher 
and the Hope of the Christian, Seventh Thousand, Post 8vo, 6s. 


Iv. 


THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE; or, Lives of Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, and Kepler, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Joun Albemarle-street. 


POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON PAINTING. 
The following are now ready :— 


HE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING: From the German 

of Edited, with Notes, by Sir Cuartes L. President of the 

Royal Academy; with 150 Illustrations from the Old Masters, by GzorGe Scmazr, 
Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 30s, 

“Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s ‘Handbook of Italian Painting’ has 
acquired the position of a standard work, The illustrations are admirable, add 
——7 to the value, as they do to the beauty and interest, of this delightiul book.” 
—Guardian, 

“One, if not the most valuable, authority on the subject of Italian art.”—Professor 
Hart's Lectures. 


Ir 

A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. By C. RB. 
Lesure, R.A., Author of “ Life of Constable,” with Illustrations, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

“Mr, Leslie’s ‘ Handbook’ contains an interesting general view of the art of painting, 
as displayed in the works of the best masters of all schools; it is clearly and ele; 
written, without resort to technical terms; and it is likely to be even more useful as 4 
series of lessons to uninstructed picture-seers, than as a Handbook for Young 
Painters.” —Ezaminer, 

mr, 

THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS; their Lives and Works. 
By J. A. Crowe and G. B. CavatcasEtLe. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 12s, 

“This work on the early painters of the Flemish school performs for them some 
thing of the same function which Kugler’s Handbook accomplished for the Italian 
painters. The execution exhibits cautious self-reliance, with a wide and diligent 
study, and a calm and clear but not cold presentment of the subject,”—Spectator, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Octavo, 2s, 6d. 


ONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF ITALY 
AND GREECE. By Roserr Ettts, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Just published, in 8vo, cloth lettered, price 3s, 6d, 
“ADRAS; ITS CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. Being Rough 
Notes from Personal Observation written in 1855 and 1856, By Patarcx B. 
Smo.ett, Esq., Agent to the Government of Madras in Vezagatam. 
Rrenarpson Brotuers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Lately published, price Sixpence, 
NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA, by the 
Redemption of the Land Tax and Sales of Government Lands in Fee. Ins 
Letter to the Right Hon, the President of the Board of Control, By Gzozes 
Nortoy, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, 
Ricnarpson Broragrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
N ADDRESS on the Advantages of Free Public Rate- 
supported NEWS-ROOMS and LENDING LIBRARIES, By M. H, Ferns, Esq, 
C. J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


EW EDITION OF BACON’S WORKS.—NOTICE.—The 

FOURTH VOLUME of the New Edition of LORD BACON’S WORKS, cole 

lected and edited by Messrs. SPeppING, and Hearn, is now 

cloth. The Fifth Volume, completing the division of “ Philosophical Works, with a 
Index to the Five Volumes, will be published shortly, 

London: Loneman and Co.; Stwpxty and Co.; Hamriton and Co. ; WHITTAKER 
and Co.; J. Barn; E. Hopason; Wasnpovurye and Co,; H. G. Boun; RicHaRDsox 
Brotners; Hovsston and Co.; Bickers and Busa; and SoTHERAN; 
J. Cornisn; L. Booru ; and J. Snow. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, price 42s. cloth, 


WILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Illustrated with more than 1 
Engravings on Wood by R. Branston, from Drawings by J, S, Gwilt; with a Supple 
ment on Gothic Architecture, 
“It should be possessed and used by every architectural student.”— Builder, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and RoBERTS. 


In1 Vol., with above 3000 Woodcuts, price 63s. 


PNCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL NGINEERING, 
HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, AND PRACTICAL, By Epwarp 
Architect and Civil Engineer. Second Edition, revised; with a Supplement, com 
the Metropolitan Water Supply, Drainage of Towns, Railways, Cubical Proportion 
Brick and [ron Construction, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, &c. an 
“A desideratum in engineering science | here spread out as on it 
is supplied by this remarkable volume. | and comprehensive in its principles 
There is not a member of the profession, | is minute and satisfactory in = mind 
from the most eminent civil engineer to | We are astonished that a single - 
the humblest surveyor, who will not find | could traverse so wide a field, — 
here the materials to enrich his mind and arma into a single volume all pas' 
extend his knowledge, All that is known | ledge and experience on & on mole of 
of engineering science in its history, its | historically commences with + ag 
theory, and its practice, from the patri- | Tyre, and terminates with the ‘ 
archal ages down to the present day, is | canal and railroad.’ —Railway 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT may be had separately, price 10s. 64. cloth, 
London: Loyemayn, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, in 2 Vols. Royal 8vo, price £4 4s, cloth, 
NNALS OF WINDSOR; being a History of the Castle and 


“Town: with some account of Eton and Places adjacent. By R. R. Trens, 
. and J. E. Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. With numerous Illustrations by 
bw 2 holt and others; including Norden’s curious View of the Castle and Maps of the 
Park and Forest, drawn and coloured from the original MS, in the British Museum. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR. REES’S ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 
Third Edition, now ready, with a Plan of Lucknow and the Residency, and 
— Portrait of Sir H. Lawrence, price 9s. 6d. ‘ 


ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 
from its Commencement to its Relief by Sir Colin Campbell, By L, E, Regs, one 
the surviving Defenders. 

“Journals such as these, which relate “Mr, Rees is pre-eminently the historian 
with manly feeling and in simple language of the siege, and we predict for his 
the history of that siege which is at once volume, unassuming in appearance, a 
so gloomy and so brilliant, will one day be popularity which, if equal to its merits, 

ced among the most cherished docu- will be very great. The stamp of truth is 
ments of which our language can boast.” on every puge.”—Saturday Review, 


—Times. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, in massive carved covers, containing, in bold relief, the Medallion 
and Monograph of Shakspeare, price 21s, 
ENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE, Ilumi- 
nated and Ornamented in the style of the Elizabethan Period by Henry Noel 
Humphreys. 
London : Lonemwan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
HOOKER’S FLORA THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
In a thick Volume, 12mo, with 12 Plates, price lds. cloth; or with the 
Plates coloured, One Guinea, cloth, 
HE BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phenogamous or 
Flowering Plants and the Ferns. The Seventh Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses,and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.A, 
LS., and G. A. LL.D. F.L.S., and Ed., Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
London: Loneman, Browy, Grerx, Lonemans, and R 


CHARENTE’S WOOLWICH ACADEMY FRENCH EXERCISES, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. cloth, 
XERCISES ADAPTED TO CHARENTE’S COURSE OF 
STUDIES OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, Part I. comprising E 
ises on French Pr jation and Accid By A, A. De CuarEntE, 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE STORIES OF 
THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE EARL’S DAUGHTER, complete in One Volume. Being 
the third work of a new and cheaper uniform Edition of the Tales by the 

Author of “ Amy Herbert,” to be published monthly, and to comprise the following 
works 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, [Ox May 1. eae ASHTON, 


VE HALL. 
{ANETON PARSONAGE. AMY HERBERT, 2s, 64. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. GERTRUDE, 2s, 6d, Ready. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In square Crown 8vo, with Portrait, Xc., price One Guinea, 
HE DOCTOR, &c. By the late Roprrr Sovurnry. Complete 
in One Volume. Edited by the Author’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. Jouw Woop 
By the same Editor, uniform with the above, 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS, 4 vols., £3 18s. 


London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Master in the Royal Military Academy, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
CORRECTED BY A, THIBAUDIN, 
A New Edition, revised, in 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 
AMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR: being 
an accurate System of French Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodical Plan, 
New Edition, corrected and improved by A. Tmrsavp1y, First French Master in King’s 
College School, London; with a new System of French Pronunciation, a new 
ment of the Rules on Genders, and other Additions and Improvements. 
Also, corrected by M. Thibaudin, in 12mo, price 4s. 
EXERCISES ON HAMEL’S GRAMMAR.—KEY, price 3s. 
London: Loneman and Co., and Warrtaker and Co. 
New Edition, in 12mo, price Half-a-Crown, 
EXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Jonw 
Hunter, M.A., Principal of the Episcopal Training School, Edinburgh, New 
and improved Edition. 
“Normal students, pupil teachers, and | invested a subject too often made diffi- 
hoolmasters generally, will thank him | cult and unattractive to the youthful 


NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON SACRED AND 
LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 
In 2 Vols, square Crown 8vo, with 17 Etchings, and upwards of 180 Engravings on 
Wood, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
EGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS: forming the 
First Series of “Sacred and Legendary Art.” By Mrs, Jamzson. Edi- 
ion, revised and improved, 
Also by Mrs, Jasrgsoy, in the same Series, New Editions, 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, Etchings and Woodcuts .......cssssereeeeeeeee 283, 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. With Etchings, &. ........00008 288, 
COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, AND FANCIES, 
Second Edition, Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ....... 18s, 
London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
With Portrait and Vignette, 21s. cloth; and 30s, calf, by Hayday, 
ORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, complete in One Volume, 
Contents :—1, General Literature and Literary Biography. 2. History and His- 
torical Memoirs. 3. Poetry. 4. ae of the Mind, Metaphysics, and Juris- 
ce. 5, Novels, Tales, and Prose Works of Fiction, 6, General Politics, 7, 
llaneous Literature, &c. 
*,* The Library Edition, in 3 Vols. 8vo, price 42s,, may also be had, 
London: LonGwan, Brown, Greeny, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


Third Edition, complete ; in Royal 8vo, price 1s. 6d, stitched, 
TH LETTERS OF “INDOPHILUS” TO THE ZJ7IMES. 


1, Retribution—Delhi. 10. Hindu Gratitude. 

2. Reconstruction of the Bengal Army, | 11, Education and Religion in India. 

8, Railways and Police, 12. The Vernacular Languages of India, 
arnings. 13. Admission of Chaplains to Govern- 

5. Causes of the Mutiny. ment Education Committees, 


6. Patna, ; | 14. The Evangelization of India, 
7, Transportation of the Surviving | 15. The Government of India. 
utineers, ' 16, The Anglo-Indian Army, 


8. The Free Press of British India. | 17, The Currency of India, 
9, The late Mr. Colvin. | 
London : Lon@MAN, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
New Edition, 12mo, with Plates, Xc., price 6s, 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES; 
or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens. A New Edition, enlarged 
and greatly improved, by Aurrep S. Taytor, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, 
&c, in Guy’s Hospital; R. A, Le Musvrrer, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; and J. Mrppeton, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Ropers, 


Tn One large Volume, 8vo, of 1360 ages, comprising about 50,000 Names of Places, 
- price 36s, cloth; or half-russia, 41s, 
NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, 
* Physical, Statistical, and Historical: Forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
orld. By A. Kerrn Jonnston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &c., Geographer at Edin- 
burg in Ordinary to Her Majesty. The Second Edition, 
.. the pent edition omissions have | has been so thoroughly revised and cor- 
carefully supplied, and the number | rected, that it may fairly claim to be con- 
4 j sidered a new work,—the most recent 
. a large a portion of the volume | and, it is believed, the most comprehen- 
rewritten, and the remainder _ sive of its class, 
London: Loraman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


EW VOLUMES of the CALENDARS of ENGLISH STATE 
Rolls ERS, Domestic Series, published under the direction of the Master of the 


of abbreviations has been carefully 


The following are just published, 
bam REIGN OF CHARLES I. 1625-26, Edited by J. Bruce, Esq... ie 
JAMES I, 1611-18, Edited by Mrs, — 
* olume has a copious Index of Persons, Places, and Subjects, so that 
ce to ascertai ion i 
with the greatest fhellity information is to be found on these matters can be made 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Of whom the following may also be had, 

THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 1603-10 (comprising the Papers relating to the 

tty EDWARD VI,, MARY, ELIZABETH, 1547-80, Edited by R. 


HISTORICAL N 
AOTES RELATIVE TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
oor an ACCESSION OF HENRY VIII, TO THE DEATH OF ANNE 

4), compiled by F, THomas, Esq. 3 VolS, 408, 


for the facility and interest, as well as | mind,”—Journal of Education, 
scientific accuracy, with which he has 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
A New Edition, in Feap, 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
NGLISH;; or, the Art of Composition explained in a Series of 
Instructions and Examples, By G, F. Gaanam. 
By the same Author, in Feap, 8vo, price 7s. 
ENGLISH STYLE; or, a Course of Instruction for the 
Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. 
STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: a Reading-Book 
for the Upper Classes in Schools and Home Tuition, 7s. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MYTHOLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

A New Edition, in 18mo, with 17 Plates, price 4s, 6d. bound, 
HE NEW PANTHEON ; or, an Introduction to the Mythology 
of the Ancients. By W. J. Hort. New Edition, with the Oriental and 
Northern Mythology. 
“Superior to all other juvenile mythologies in form and tendency, and decidedly in 
the pleasure it gives a child.”— Quarterly Review, 
Also, a New Edition, in 18mo, price 4s. bound, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHRONOLOGY AND 
ANCIENT HISTORY: with Questions and Answers, 
London: Loneaman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR, HASSALL ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD 
AND MEDICINE, 
In Crown 8vo, with 225 Woodcuts, price 17s, 6d. cloth, 


DULTERATIONS DETECTED; or, Plain Instructions for 
the Discovery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. By A. H. Hassatt, 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary Commission; Author of the Reports of that 
Commission published under the title of “ Food and its Adulterations” (which may 
also be had, in Svo, price 28s.), of “ The Microscopic Anatomy of the Human Body,” &¢, 

“We believe that Dr, Hassall is doing | particular kinds of food, but furnishes 
more good by the publication of his | instructions, both chemical and micro- 
analyses than could be done by any | scopical, by which the various adultera- 
Government machinery. Inthe present | tions may be detected. moral 
volume he not only gives the results of his | influence of such a work cannot fail to be 
investigations into the adulteration of | great.”—Atheneum, 


JAYDN’S BOOK OF DIGNITIES.—The attention of 
Personages holding, or having held office in the State, the Church, or the 
Law, is directed to Mr. Haypn’s new edition of BEATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX, 
This work contains complete and authentic lists, from the earliest period of which 
a record exists, to the year 1851, of— 
The Princes of Europe from the foundation of their respective monarchies, 
The Ambassadors from England to Foreign Courts, 
The Administrations and Governments of Great Britain. 
The Great Officers of State, and Officers of the Royal Household. 
The Archbishops and Bishops of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The Judges and Law Officers of the Crown of the Three Kingdoms, 
Generals of the Army, and Admirals of the Navy. 
The Municipal Corporations of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
And numerous other Lists, embracing all the Public Offices and Dignities of the 
British Empire. Together with the Peerage of England. 
*,* In One Volume, Svo, price 25s. half-bound. 
London: Brown, Green, LONGMANS, and Roxerts, 


The Ninth Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
HE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 
“The author's main design is to apply Butler’s great ment to some recent 


modifications of Deism. He has thrown his reasoning, for the most into the 
form of dialogue ; and we think that the Socratic wea; have never, the time 


of Plato, been wielded with more grace and spirit.”— erly Review. 

“Written by a sincere believer in his | temper in controversy, abstains from all 
Bible, by a Christian in the best sense of violence and unfairness in his modes of 
the term; by a man of wit and spirit who attack. This is pe pralee, but we 
can wield all the weapons un- honestly feel that @& is rved. The 
believers use with most effect ; by a man | great strength of the writer is in his 
whose reading is not more extensive than _ ready use and application of the arguments 
his views are and tolerant; by one most strongly relied upon by his oppo 
who, knowing the paramount value of nents.”—Hraminer, 


Also, the Second Edition, revised, in Post 8vo, price 5s. 6d, 
DEFENCE OF THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH, by its AvrHoRr. 
London: Lonemax, Brown, Lonamans, and 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF 
WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By James Antuony Frovpe, 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, 28s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION = ee SCIENCE, 1857, Inaugural Addresses 
and Select Papers, Octavo, 15s, 


OULITA, THE pel A Tragedy. By the Author of 
“ Friends in Council.” 6s, 


ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. By the Rey. 


Cuaries Kinasury. 5s, 


GOD'S ACRE; or, Historical Notices relating to Churchyards. 
By Mrs. Stone, Authoress of the “ History of the Art of Needlework,” 10s, 6d. 


ESSAYS AND REMAINS of the REV. R. A. VAUGHAN, 


with a Memoir, by Ropgrr Vauvenan, D.D, Two Volumes, 14s, 


WHAT YOU WILL. An Irregular Romance. 5s. 
THE INTEREREIER. By G. J. Wuyte Metvitte, Author 


of “ Digby Grand.” 10s, 6d. 


DAUNTLESS. By the Author of “ Hands not Hearts.” Two 


Volumes, 8s, 


UNCLE RALPH. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 4s. 6d. 


HASSAN. An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
C.B., Author of “The rie Bird,” Two Volumes, 21s. 


NEW FRIENDS. By the Authes of “Julian and his 
Playfellows.” A Tale for Children, 2s, 6d. 


THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF ITALY. Translated 
fon “Roman History,” by G. Ropertson, With Preface by Dr. 


SKETCHES OF INDIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


in connexion with the Rise and Policy of the Company, By C, E. Kennaway, 
Vicar of Campden, 2s. 


_ESSAYS ON THE DRAMA. By W. Bopnam Downe. 6s. 


MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. 
M.A, 73, 6d, KEY, for Tutors and Students, 2s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS LITERALLY RENDERED 
INTO ENGLISH VERSE, according to the Prayer Book version, By Epaar 
Axrrep Bownine, 5s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
BACON’S With Annotations by the ArcnBisHop 


or Dustin, 10s, 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by the ArcnBisHor oF 


GUY mai GSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 9s. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of the “Heir of 
Redelyffe.” One Volume, 6s. 


HYPATIA. By the Rev. C. Kinastey. 6s. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Parr. I. THE 
Part Il. THE ESPOUSALS, By Coventay Parmorzs. One 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. By R. C. Trencu, 


D.D., Dean of Westminster. 3s. 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the 


Dean of Westminster, 5s, 
RECREATION SIN ASTRONOMY. By Lewis Tomuryson, 
48, 6d, 


IN THE PRESS. 
OXFORD ESSAYS, 1858. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By W. Massgzy, M.P. The Second Volume. 


PELOPONNESUS: NOTES OF STUDY AND TRAVEL. 
By W. G. Crarx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Octavo, 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. B 
a D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, Thrid Edition, wit 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF GREECE, FROM 
THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE PROFESSOR K. 0. MULLER, 
The first half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir Cornngwatt Lewis, Bart., 
M.P. The remainder of the-Translation, and the Completion of the Work according 
to the Author’s plan, by Dr. Donatpson, Octavo, 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THE CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS OF WOMEN, By Emmy 
Sureeerr, one of the Authors of “Thoughts on Self-Culture,” 


FOR AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret’s Badge. By 


Frances M. Witpranam. Two Volumes, 


LIKES AND DISLIKES; or, Passages in the Life of Emily 


Marsden. 


THE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE; AND OTHER 
SERMONS. Preached before the University of Cambridg . By C. J. Ex.icort, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s — one of the Select cashes for 1358, 


LONDON: JOHN W., PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, 


NEW WORKS. 


HE NATIONAL. REVIEW, No. 


CONTENTS :— 
Tragedy. By Matthew VI. and Society: Paley ang 
rnold, 


hanning. 
II. Strauss’s Life of Ulrich Von Hutten. 


VII. Lord Grey on Reform, 
III. Recent Contributions to the Study | VII. The Waverley Novels. 
of Latin Literature. 


1X, Lonis Napoleon at Home ang 
IV. Swedenborgiana, 


Abroad. 
V. The Old English Nobility. 


xX. Bests of the. the suitable for 
. (This day, 
A VOICE FROM ENGLAND, IN ANSWER To 


L7EMPEREUR NAPOLEON III. ET L’ANGLETERRE.” an 
[In a few 


3. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
DICKENS’ WORKS. 
Price 6s. cloth, with a Vignette, 
NICKLEBY. Vol. II. By Crartes Dicxeys, 
[This day, 


NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS.—UNIFORM EDITION, 
ATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. By Tuomas Ip 


1 Vol, Crown 8vo, price 6s. . (This day, 


man Out oF Orrice. Demy 8vo, price 1s. 


NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 


HE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. Vol. I. By Cuantes Lever, 
With Eight Illustrations by “Phiz.” In Crown 8vo, price 4s, [This day, 


NEW SERIAL BY THE avreon OF “HARRY LORREQUER.” 
No. X., price One Shilling, 


AVENPORT DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY. By Caartes 
Lever. With Illustrations “ Phiz.” [This day, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 
M. GUIZOT. 


EMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By x. Gvuizot, Author of 
“ History of Oliver Cromwell,” &e, Vol. I, 8vo, 14s 


IL 
SIR W. SLEEMAN. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF OUDE IN 
1850-51, undertaken by direction of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Governor- General ; together with Private Correspondence relating to the Annexation 
of Oude. By Major-General Sir Wittram H, Steeway, K.C.B., Resident at the Court 
of Lucknow, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 24s, 
J, W. KAYE. 
Ts THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF KAYE'’S 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN, fw days 


Iv. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GRAHAM. 
Ts ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF WAR. By Lieutenant; 
Colonel Granam, late Military Secretary to General Vivian, Crown 8vo, with 
Plans of Battles, 7s, 6d. [On Tuesday. 


TIMELY RETREAT; or, A YEAR IN BENGAL. By 
Two Sisters, Second Edition, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


EARL GREY. 
GOVERNMENT 
REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF PARLIAMENT, 


Grey, 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
VII. 


DR. DORAN. 


tie OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Donax, A Author of 
“ Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” 


I. 
PRANCIS BUCKLAND. 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Fraxcis 


Bucxianp, M.A., Student of Christchurch, 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


HE EIGHTH VOLUME OF HORACE WALPOLE’ 
ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Paver CunninGHam, F.S.A, 
with Portraits, 10s, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Orpinary TO Her Maszsty. 


Price One Shilling, 


HE TWO NAPOLEONS AND ENGLAND. Two Pages of 
History, by the Author of “ State Policy of Modern Europe.” 
“He who would learn the relation which France and England bear to sketch 
and their true position in the political world, will do well to read this masterly 
of Two Pages of their History. Treated in true —— —_ Ba oo 
facts are presented to the reader’s view, periods contrasted, and posi 
honour of England maintained.” 
London: Srwexry and Co. ; and Son, at Railway Stations; 


office, 
London: Printed by Tuomas Cnosre Savitt and James Aton 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; thampton ilahed 
Davrp Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford at the Office, 39, Sou 
Strand, in the same County.—April 3, 
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